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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
An interesting discussion has been started as to why 
novelists do not write plays. Asa matter of fact, though 
there are reasons why it should not be generally known, 
many novelists do write plays—only they are not always 
acted. They write for the stage in the same sense that so 
many people write for the Times, which is a different affair 
from writing inthe Times. Asa general rule, the manager 
of a theatre is not very literary, and when a popular 
novelist sends him a play it is more than probable that he 
has never heard of him. When the MS. is sent it is also 
rather difficult to get it back again. Editors of periodicals 
are often accused of swallowing MSS., but their powers of 
(igestion in this way are not to be compared with those of 
managers. Even if the MS. is not swallowed, ‘‘ the law’s 
delay ” is celerity itself compared with that of these gentle- 
men ; and as the popular novelist is accustomed to be sought 
after and not to seek, he gets a little impatient of this 
treatment. One feels rather ashamed of not giving a more 
recondite explanation of the unwillingness of our story- 
tellers to ‘‘elevate the public mind by means of the 
drama,” but this simple reason is, I fancy, at the bottom 
ofit. Moreover, though the popular novelist may be very 
willing to make a hundred pounds or so a night by a play, 
oof bird” in the hand; it is many 
accustomed to deal with an 
and his disposition is 


he prefers a smaller * 


since he has been 


uncertainty in the way of ** returns,” 


not generally speculative. 


vears 


I once wrote a play myself—a small thing, but my own 
(not ‘‘from the French”)—which did really get acted. It 
ran for six weeks in the dead season, and I thought it, and 
still think it, amusing. * which the principal 
performer was so good as to insert in it did not, however, 


The * gag’ 
seem to me an improvement, though he assured me by 
letter (which I preserve, and I venture to think it will be 
an admired feature in my autobiography) that it was the 
best part of the whole production. I also wrote a much 
more ambitious drama, which, corrected by a professional 
and admirably written out by a gentlemen of his recommen- 
dation, with all the stage directions in red ink, has been seen 
by a few favoured individuals. They all, without excep- 
tion, recommend me to keep it in my desk, not only for 
those seven years of which so much has been written, but 
for ever. In another state of existence it is possible I may 
write another play (though it is doubtful in the place I 
hope to go to whether there will be any theatrical managers 
to accept it), but not here. I may do so, of course, under 
the influence of hypnotism, but ‘‘ not if I know it.” 


‘‘T understand,” writes an unknown correspondent, 
‘* that you are too old and wise to read reviews or notices 
of your own works, unless you are quite sure that they are 
extremely favourable.” This gentleman is perfectly right. 
but it is not pleasant to be called ‘‘too old,” and it is 
Ss varcely possible for even a philosopher as to which, how- 
ever, I have never made any pretensions) to be ‘‘ too wise.” 
‘‘T wish,” he goes on, ‘‘ that I possessed your prudence or 
want of curiosity; but when anybody writes anything 
about me I have still that confidence in human nature and 
its love of truth to expect it to be agreeable, and to want 
to read it. On the other hand, if I knew that it was 
infamous, I should naturally abstain from doing so. The 
news agencies seem to credit me, however, with greater 
equanimity, for I have just received a ‘ cutting’ from one of 
them, sharp enough to sever the heartstrings of a sensitive 
nature. An institution of this nature, it 
applied for custom to a Loridon editor, who replied politely 
that he had no need to pay for reading what was said of him, 


is Ss ud, once 


since every newspaper in Great Britain came to his office. 
‘That may be very true,’ was the reply, ‘ but you have no 
idea how you are scarified in the Colonies.’ It must have 
been the same agency, I think, that sends me this review. It 
is not destroyed it, and though 
I could reproduce it only too easily (for every word is 
I would not wound a feeling heart 


enclosed, because I 
burnt into my memory 
with its repetition. ‘For one guinea,’ says the agency 
in a footnote, ‘we will forward you one hundred notices 
similar to the above.’ It would be difficult, one would 
have supposed, to find an individual so lost to every sense 
of honour and justice, so mean, so cruel, and so altogether 
contemptible as to write such a review; but he has, I 
his counterpart. I showed the thing toa 
or one whom I mistakenly imagined to 


regret to say, 
personal friend 
be such observation, ‘Can conceive a 
news agency to be so besotted as to send a “‘ notice” of this 
kind to an author, with the idea of securing his custom ?’ 
‘ But perhaps,’ was the brutal rejoinder, ‘it was the best 

your work it could find.” My correspondent 
signs himself ‘*‘ A Sensitive Plant,” and his handwriting 


is shaky in the extreme, as though the wind were agitating 


with the you 


notice of 


his leaves. 


The experiments of the effect of music upon the animals 
in the ** Zoo,” as narrated in the Spectator, are full of interest. 
Upon the whole, they seem greatly to resemble human 
likes dislikes of it. The nobler 
creatures resent a great volume of sound, and prefer the 
duodecimo editions of it; the more vulgar sort—answering 
to our Salvation Army folk and the cheap trippers 


beings in their and 


welcome ‘ the tongs and the bones.”’ Some pretend to like 
music (which is also very human), but would obviously 
rather be left to their own sweet thoughts; they would 
probably have given a considerable portion of their raw 
meat to the performer to go away, but he was as persistent 
as an organ-grinder. Others were really enamoured of it, 
and even left their breakfasts to enjoy it: these, however, 
as might have been expected, were ascetics, like the 
Capuchins, or deficient in natural intelligence, like the wild 
asses. The tapir, who slept next door, seems to have got 
up, lit himself, and having seen there was nothing much 
the matter gone to bed again. The violin and flute were 
the favourite instruments. ‘‘ The elephant stood listening 
with deep attention, with one foot raised from the ground ”’ 
(doubtless keeping time), and apparently waiting for a 
partner; it never seems, however, to have thought of 
“trumpeting” by way of accompaniment. The 
outang was most charmed with the bagpipes; it flattened 
its nose against the bars, turned head over heels, and 
exhibited the most violent delight, like a hairy ’Arry. 


orang- 


An exhaustive article in an American review deplores 
the personality and want of delicate feeling in the national 
Press. Its telegraphic communications, however, are, it 
says, unrivalled. ‘There is, after all, something rather 
imposing in the reflection that the death of Mr. Gladstone, 
for example,. would be known very nearly as soon, and 
with almost as full details, in Los Angeles, California, as 
in London or Leeds.” The complete unconsciousness of 
this writer upon good taste, in an age of self-inspection and 
mental analysis, is exceedingly refreshing. 

In the advertisement column of a London daily news- 
paper I find an interesting and original attempt to dispel 
the dulness of a residence in the country in circles which 
are not accustomed to rural life: * 7'o City Geutlemen.— 
Wanted, ten or twelve jolly young fellows to board and 
reside in a large country house, twelve miles by rail from 
Cannon Street. Capital chef. Perfect freedom. No 
Sunday restrictions. Resident violinist kept.’ What is 
to be done with his violin is not stated. There can be no 
dancing, even with the domestics, for ‘* men-servants 
only” are employed in the establishment. One seldom 
sees ‘‘ jolly young fellows” advertised for as tenants. The 
proper heading for this attractive notice, it strikes one, 
should be ‘* High Jinks.” 


Efforts are being made by the more respectable shop- 
keepers and proprietors of refreshment-rooms to provide 
seats for their employés, whose periods of labour far 
exceed, and sometimes double, the much-sought-for eight 
hours a day. Among the obstacles to this humane reform, 
it is strange to read, are the customers themselves, ‘ 
often resent the fact of the attendants being seated as a 
sign of disrespect.”” These must be very ‘* queer” and, 
indeed, exceedingly ‘‘ ugly’ customers. In ‘* The Woman 
in White” a highly cultured individual is represented as 
preferring to have immense portfolios full of artistic pro- 
ductions held out to him by his man-servant till he drops, 
to inspecting them on stands: /e doubtless thought it 
more respectful. The selfish brutality of this character 
was pronounced by the critics (who, however, do not know 


‘ who 


everything) to be overdrawn. 

The morals of swearing have never been treated as they 
deserve, considering the popularity of the practic %. Every 
adult male has probably given way to this weakness at one 
time or another. Leigh Hunt, who was accused of almost 
every crime by the Tories of his time, was said to indulge 
in bad language, but was so exceptionally free from the 
habit that it is on record that he used ‘“‘a big, big D” 
but once in his life, and then only to prove that he could 
do so. A _ bishop, justly exasperated at a_ recent 
public meeting, contented himself with saying that 
he should like to hear some layman express his views 
on what had occurred; but before he was ordained it is 
probable that he gave himself greater license. I knew a 
divine who used to stigmatise everything that annoyed 
him by a very strong epithet, but defended himself on the 
ground that the word was in the Thirty-nine Articles. Bad 
language is, of course, always to be deprecated, but there 
is no doubt that strong language is a safety-valve of the 
temper, and often preserves men from the offence called 
assault and battery. Imitations of bad language, ‘ full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing,” are, from this point, 
excusable, such as ‘*‘ Godfrey Daniel, blast and furnace 
maker,” so often ejaculated in Lancashire, and the 
‘* Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Durham,” used by a dignitary of the English Church 
to incite his French postillions to greater speed. It is not 
blameworthy to use bad language in a foreign tongue 
which you have been taught by a practical joker as being 
the proper phrase (for example) for bread-and-butter, 
though I have known it to shock a native exceedingly. 
On the other hand, if the person addressed does not under- 
stand it, one would suppose that there was no harm done, 
A London magistrate, however, 
has lately taken a different view. A native of Holland was 
accused of swearing at a London citizen in Dutch. ‘“ You 
are sure he was swearing *”’ inquired his worship. ‘‘ Quite 
The defendant, however, maintained that he was 


and 


SO far as he is concerned. 


gure.” 
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only asking his way to the synagogue. The magistrate 
thought this unlikely from the manner in which the 
alleged inquiry was made (namely, with clenched fists), 
and decided against him; but the fact is, Dutch sounds 
exceedingly like swearing, and especially Low Dutch. 


French dishes and a French menu are not always found 
together, and, even if they were, why should not the dishes 
have English names? There are not half a dozen of them 
which could not be rendered into the vernacular, while the 
notion of calling a leg of mutton out of its name in compli- 
ment to our neighbours across the channel can hardly 
increase the entente cordiale. At the table d’héte of an 
English hotel, where only a few persons are acquainted 
with the French language, this affectation is still more 
ridiculous ; nor, indeed, is the menu made easy even for 
those who do understand that tongue, since cooks’ French 
is too often, like gardeners’ Latin, intelligible only ‘to 
I was at a table d’héte 


gentlemen of the same profession. 
in the 


the other day where the appearance of ‘‘ Harangs” 
menu caused a general curiosity. The dish was, however, 
I noticed, generally avoided as a doubtful experiment, for, 
as my next neighbour very justly observed, ‘* It is just as 
well to know what one is eating”; he evidently suspected 
frogs. My other neighbour was, on the contrary, eager to 
partake of the tree of knowledge, and confided to me, after 
the first week, that, though he had called for courges again 
and again, his ardour for discovery still remained unsatisfied. 
‘*They would never bring me anything,”’ he bitterly com- 
plained, ‘* but vegetable marrow—no courges.”’ 


A scientific correspondent takes me somewhat severely 
to task for asking the question, ‘‘ Is the forbidden read to 
wealth also the road to health?” in connection with the 
excellent appetites of criminals. He tells me that the 
instances I alluded to were quite exceptional, and that it 
would be most dangerous to found any theory upon them 
on the connection of good digestion and bad morals. It is 
true that a certain noble family in this country have long 
piqued themselves on having ‘‘no hearts and excellent 
stomachs”; but though libertines they are not criminals. 
‘**Tf what you have said, Sir,” writes my friend, ‘“ about 
this matter should induce wealthy philanthropists, the 
well-beneficed clergy, and other virtuous but dyspeptic 
persons to forsake the narrow way for the broad one that 
leads to the Old Bailey, from the idea that their digestions 
will be better for it, a great responsibility will rest upon your 
shoulders, for they will sacrifice their characters for nothing. 
So far from crime being a peptoniser, it is exactly the reverse. 
Science shows us that the habitual criminal is as degenerate 
a specimen of humanity physically as he is morally. He 
is more prone to shortness of stature, deformity of limb, 
repulsiveness of feature, and, above all, to indigestion, than 
any other member of the community. Iam sorry to add 
that scientific investigation in this direction has utterly 
novelists — 
have so long sown broadcast among their readers. It has 
taken all the starch—-pardon me, the glamour—out of your 
Three-Fingered Jacks, your Dick Turpins, your Claude 
Duvals. The handsome, dashing, lady-killing desperado is, 
in fact, a hunchbacked, squint-eyed ruffian, who suffers 
from influenza and is an authority on pills.” 


destroyed the illusions which men of your trade 


The Emperor of China has declined to imitate the 
the 
When he was a boy, and Greek 


example of his predecessors in having classics 
expounded to him daily. 
was compulsory, he delicately suggests that he had enough 
of it. 


quotation comes in from one in authority, and how it tells 


Still, doubtless bearing in mind how pat a classical 


upon the community if the newspapers can only be got to 
print it correctly, he announces his intention to keep up his 


learning. He is going ‘to read the classics in such time 


as remains to him.” This is an excellent resolve, and 
denotes a hizh state of 
gentleman in England who has been educated at a public 
the same thing. He the 
where he 


civilisation. Every country 


school does does not have 
classics expounded to him, but in his ‘ study ” 
keeps the books without which no gentleman’s library can 
be called complete, and also his boots—he peruses them 
‘‘in the time that remains to him.” 

**Aunt Anne” would be a remarkable story if it were only 
that it treats of an unusual and not very romantic subject 
that of an old woman’s marriage with a young man; but 
its merit lies in its making the lady, notwithstanding all 
her faults and foibles, very lovable, except to her husband, 
who is in love with nobody but himself. The story is dif- 
ficult to believe, but the art of the narrator is such that it 
conquers incredulity, and when one has read it one feels 
convinced of its reality. Where faith fails us is in the 
charity extended by the Hibberts to Mr. Wimple. It is 
possible that Aunt Anne might have been deceived in the 
man of her choice, but no one else could surely have taken 
him for anything but the mean hound he was. Charity, 
indeed, is the weakness as well as the strength of this novel. 
One gets out of temper with the good-nature of the dramatis 
persone. The only flaw in Aunt Anne herself is that, though 
she has a kick in her, as regards conventional slights, she 
For all that, she is a dear 
in the 


bears insults with equanimity. 
old lady, and does everything 
most convenient and characteristic fashion. 


even to her dying 
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PROFESSOR MAX MULLER AND THE 
ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

New men and a newer and higher order of things have arisen 
since the days of “John Company,” when civilians of Jos 
Sedley's type went to India, with small sense of responsibility 
and abundant contempt for niggers, to “shake the pagoda- 
tree” and bring home the fruit to enjoy at Bath or 
Cheltenham. The causes of this happier change in enlarged 
conception of duty to an intelligent subject race are scarcely 
known to the present generation. ‘The transfer of power 
from a private company to the Imperial Government did 
much; but perhaps the wider knowledge of kinship 
between East and West — between swarthy Hindu and 
fair Teuton—in some undetermined degree of blood and 
more determined degree of language, did more. It is nearly 
forty years ago since Professor Max Miiller, in his famous 
paper on “Comparative Mythology” (‘‘ Oxford Essays,” 1856, 
since republished in the “Chips from a German Workshop”) 
gave an impetus to the labours of Sir William Jones, Cole- 
brooke, and other almost forgotten Orientalists, which has 
gathered force with time; and, therefore, it is fitting that he 
who has contributed so largely to one of the most humanising 
movements of our time should again preside over the gathering 
which has this week met in the capital, as the Professor well 
puts it, of “the greatest Oriental Empire which the world has 
ever known.” 

Professor Friedrich Max Miiller, son of Wilhelm Miilier, 
a not undistinguished lyric poet, was born at Dessau on Dee. 6, 
1823. After a course of study at Leipsig University, where he 
took his degree in 1843, he applied himself to the study of 
comparative philology, mastering Sanskrit, as the then 
supposed chief key to the relation of the Aryan or 
Indo - European group of languages. He continued these 
studies at Berlin under Bopp and Schelling, and at 
Paris under Eugene Burnouf, collecting materials in 
both cities for an edition of the sacred hymns of the 
Brahmans, known as the “ Rig-Veda,” or “ Veda of Praise,” the 
oldest parts of which are computed to date some 2400 years B.C. 
Professor Max Miiller next came to England to complete his 
collation of the various manuscripts of these venerable scrip- 
tures of an ancient faith. This led to his acquaintance with the 
well-known scholar and diplomat the late Baron Bunsen, through 
whose influence he was engaged by the East India Company to 
bring out the “ Rig-Veda” at their cost. This involved residence 
at Oxford, with whose University Professor Max Miiller has 
been connected in various honorary and _ remunerative 
capacities to the present day, the most important of his 
appointments being that to the new chair of Comparative 
Philology, on its foundation in 1868. Since the year 1844, 
when he published a translation of the * Hitopadesa,” a famous 
collection of fables, many of which have passed into the 
folk-lore of the West, his pen has never been idle. On his 
retirement from his Oxford chair, he undertook the editorship 
of translations of the “Sacred Books of the East,” an inter- 
minable series of very unequal importance and value, some of 
the volumes of which can challenge comparison with the 
Ifebrew or Christian canonical works. But nothing that 
Professor Max Miiller has written can compare in freshness 
celebrated Royal Institution 
* Lectures on the Science of Language,” or with the scattered 
essays collected as “Chips from a German Workshop.” In 
“Gifford Lectures,” he 


and suggestiveness with his 


most of his recent books, notably his 
has given “out of his treasury” much that is old and very 
little that is new, ignoring, to the weakening of his permanent 
influence, evidence brought into prominence by the younger 
and so-called “ anthropological” school of comparative 
mythologists, for which, oddly enough, he 
confesses that he has “no taste.” And as the 
Professor has committed himself to the well- 
nigh superseded theory of the Asiatic origin of 
the Indo-European-speaking peoples, the 
counter-theory of their European origin finds 
no recognition from him. But, with us all, 
ideas, like our joints, become rigid with advan- 
cing years, and, despite his more recent attitude, 
the Professor has done good service in the cir- 
culation of new ileas in the past half-century, 
and in cementing a union between East and 
West, which pride and prejudice on both sides 
had long made impossible. ‘Thanks to him and 
others the doctrine of the correlation of physical 
contributed to our sense 

the waterial universe, 
the doctrine of the 
languages and of 
their manifold ‘outward 
-myths, rites, folk-lore, crude 
philosophies of things — which 

fundamental unity of 
this that Oriental studies 





forces, which has 
of the 


has its 


oneness of 
complement in 
modes of 
and 


correlation of 
thought, 
visible 


with 
signs 
or matured 
have revealed the 
mankind. It is in 
have rendered exceptional service through the 
light which they have thrown upon the relations and indebted- 
nessin mattersof high import between thenations of antiquity— 
Greek, Indian, Seythian, Egyptian. But amid the wealth of 
material brought from the valleys of the Nile and the 
Euphrates, and from the temples and forests of the remoter 
East, there is danger of our losing sight of the indebtedness 
of East to West. Wrapped in speculation on the mysterious, 
which, too often, was the irrational, the disdainful East 
shrank from inquiring into causes and origins, and not with 
her, but with her credit of that 
cultivation of science which lies at the root of and gives the 


sister of Greece, is the 
sap to the spirit of investigation 

The congress, which, in the regretted absence of H.R.H. 
the Duke of York, was formally opened on Sept. 5 by 
the Earl of Northbrook, has secured the adhesion and 
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presence of a distinguished body of English and foreign 
Orientalists. It is matter of deep regret that any schism 
between men whose work and aims are common should 
cause the absence of certain representative scholars and the 
holding of another congress in the south of Europe. But the 
interest of all intellectually minded people will not be less 
keen in the objects for which both gatherings are convened. 
The personal note was wisely absent from Professor Max 
Miiller’s address, in which his luminous and picturesque 
gift of exposition of things not always easy to understand was 
never seen to better advantage. Perhaps its most striking part 
was on the intercourse of ancient nations, in the dim period 
when the Greeks, who were to teach the world so much, learned 
their alphabet from the Phoenicians, who in turn borrowed it 
from Egypt ; when the cuneiform system of writing, invented 
by people who preceded the Babylonians and Assyrians, was 
imported into Persia and Armenia, and when there was inter- 
course between the Foreign Offices of Egypt and Babylon— 
the Babylon whose influence on Hebrew literature and religion 
was wide and lasting. 

Remembering the junketings that relieved the serious work 
of the congress at Stockholm, there is a touchof humour in 
the gift of a Swedish drinking-horn from King Oscar, who 
thus, Professor Max Miiller said at the opening of his address, 
“ has given the members a new proof of his continued interest 
in the principal object of their congresses—the advancement 
of sound scholarship.” EDWARD CLODD. 


THE CHOLERA AT HAMBURG. 
The later reports, to Sept. 6, from the city of Hamburg, which 
has suffered a severe visitation of Asiatic cholera since Aug. 16, 
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show a certain abatement of the epidemic malady. ‘The total 
number of cases, so far, had been 5623, according to the official 
reports, with 2518 deaths; but those reports are inadequate ; 
1500 deaths may be deemed nearer the truth ; on Sept. 6, 674 
new cases and 264 deaths were reported. ‘There 2083 
cholera patients in the hospitals at Hamburg on Sept. 3. 

In Berlin and other German cities the number of 
has been very small. Vessels which left the port of Hamburg, 
in the first six days after the outbreak of cholera there, appar- 
ently brought one or two infected persons to the ports of 
Havre, Rotterdam, Grimsby, Neweastle-on-T'yne, Liverpool, 
and one or two others, before orders were given to stop the 


were 


censes 


323 

has been distinctly traced. The Governments of Germany and 
Austria, Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria have adopted strict 
regulations to prevent its passing their land frontiers on the 
side of Russia, and quarantine is rigorously enforced in the 
Mediterranean ports, and on vessels all over the world coming 
from infected places. 

Our Special Artist, Mr. J. Schénberg, visited Hamburg, 
arriving on Friday evening, Sept. 2, from Rotterdam, to 
observe and sketch the sad scenes occasioned by the cholera in 
that large and populous commercial city. He andan American 
mercantile traveller were the only passengers who reached 
Hamburg by that railway train, to which were attached 
several carriages in the service of the Red Cross Society, with 
medical attendants, nurses, and appliances for the treatment 
of patients. When he left his hotel next morning to walk 
through the streets, going towards the harbour and along the 
canals, where the pestilence was at its worst, many distressing 
incidents were to be seen; the police, however, stopped 
the entrance to more than one “street of the dead.” 
The kiosks usually occupied by vendors of newspapers 
were covered with printed official placards notifying 
regulations for the treatment of cholera cases, or for 
the prevention of infection. Sixty hackney-carriages, there 
called “landaus,” but which are closed coaches, had been 
engaged by the Municipality; their cushions and stuffed 
upholstery backs were removed, leaving only clean bare wood, 
and they were sent round for the conveyance of patients to the 
eholera hospitals. ‘The patient, carefully wrapped in flannels 
steeped in carbolic acid, was accompanied by two hospital 
attendants, one sitting inside, the other on the driver's 
box. The tramcar roads were constantly watered with a dilu- 
tion of carbolic acid. Another peculiar arrangement was the 
distribution of pure spring-water, supplied by the Bill-Brauerei 
from its artesian wells, to the amount of 120,000 litres daily, 
for the benefit of the poorer classes, who had previously been 
obliged to drink water of a bad and foul quality from the 
The compulsory attendance of persons from the 
their 


river Elbe. 
households or families visited by cholera, to bring 
mattresses, bedding, clothing, and all linen and woollen stuffs 
for the processes of disinfection, including that of submitting 
them to great heat in stoves, was a proceeding worthy of 
remark, Interments of numbers of the dead, performed at 
night in the town cemeteries, were as mournful scenes as can 
well be imagined. 

It is not improbable that the conduct of the Senate of 
Iiamburg in concealing for some days the existence of Asiatic 
cholera in that port will form the subject of diplomatic 
representations, Whereas the first cases occurred on Aug. 16, it 
was not until the 22nd that the official intimation was given to 
the foreign consulates. Clean bills of health, therefore, continued 
to be delivered to ships clearing from the port for six days. 

TORQUAY INCORPORATION FESTIVAL. 
On the coast of South Devon, between the estuaries of the Teign 
and the Dart, Torbay, nearly four miles wide, and receding 
three miles inland at Paignton, but everywhere open to the 
sea, is one of the noblest features of the western shores. 
‘Towards its southern extremity, Berry Head, is Brixham, an 
important fishery plaee, renowned in English history for the 
landing of King William III. with the Dutch expedition 
which helped Englishmen to achieve the Revolution of 1688, 
Torquay, on the north shore of this fine bay, sheltered by high 
limestone hills and cliffs, is one of the most beautiful marine 
watering-places in England, with the mildest and most 
equable climate, warm in winter, not hot in summer, for the 
town and suburbs are built on the southward slope of hills 
descending from Dartmoor, over which, as well as from the 
sea, refreshing breezes freely play. There is no low ground, 
and land-fogs are unknown, Above the little harbour, its 

piers, and its “quays,” mostly devoted to 
pleasure-traffic, all seems to be terrace-roads, 
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traffic; but the patients were either removed to a hospital, 
and isolated, or were not allowed to come ashore. It is 
believed that in England the disease has in no instance been 
communicated by these means to inhabitants of our towns ; at 
Havre and Ronen, and even in Paris, there have been numbers 
of persons attacked, causing a total mortality of 305 up to the 
date mentioned. All the evidence points to Hamburg as the 
immediate source of the mischief for North-Western Europe. 
It has, unquestionably, been brought there from Russia, where, 
so late as Sept. 2, it was still raging to the amount of 3812 
new cases reported in one day, with 1791 deaths, taking the 
whole of European Russia, though much reduced at St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Nijni Novgorod — Its previous course, since 
last April from India through Afghamstan, the Transcaspian 
provinces of Russia, the shoves of the Caspian and the Volga, 


BEDDING 


groves, and hanging gardens; it is an enchant- 
ing view from the arriving yacht or steam- 
boat. The population has doubled in the 
past thirty years, and now exceeds 30,000, with 
over 4000 dwelling-houses, including many 
private villas in their own grounds. 

Since 1850 this town has been governed by a 
Local Board; it has now received a charter 
of municipal incorporation. ‘’he Mayor, Alder- 
men, ‘and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Torquay will hold their first Town Council 
meeting on Nov. 9; but ‘Thursday, Sept. 1, was 
the great local holiday, when the “ bringing 
home of the charter” from London, and the 
public reading of that document, afforded the 
occasion for public rejoicings. Mr. T. Harrison, 
the provisional Mayor, and his deputy, Mr. J. 
F. Rockhey, Mr. W. F. Splatt, first chairman 
of the incorporation committee, Mr. A. W. 
Cowdell, solicitor, acting town clerk, and Mr. F, 
S. Hex, clerk to the Local Board, had the honour 
of bringing the charter to Torquay. Arriving 
in the afternoon, they were met by a procession, 
with volunteer rifle brigade, fire-engines, floral cars, trades 
emblematic cars, friendly societies, children’s schools, and 
many private carriages, which escorted the returning 
deputation to the Queen’s Hotel. The High Sheriff of Devon- 
shire, the Mayors of Exeter, Plymouth, Totnes, Dartmouth, 
Ashburton, Barnstaple, and Bideford,and many of the county 
gentry, were present. Mr. Cowdell read the charter from the 
balcony of the hotel to a large popular assembly. It was 
received with great acclamations, There was a garden party 
at The Elms, the residence of Mr. W. F. Splatt; a banquet im 
the evening at the Bath Saloon ; tea for 1500 poor people in 
the Market Hall ; illuminations of the town and harbour, and 
a torchlight procession of boats. Our Artist made sketches of 
the festive proceedings which mark so notable an episode in 
the history of this picturesque town. 
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ANNEXATION OF THE GILBERT ISLANDS, 
In the West Pacific Ocean, immediately north of the Equator, 
in longitude about 172deg. E., which is nearly the same: s that of 
the central 
part of New 
Zealand, but 
distant two or 
three thou- 
sand miles 
from the 
nearest of our 
Australian 
colonies, and 
almost as far 
from the 
British settle- 
ments in New 
Guinea, lie the 
Gilbert or 
Kingsmilt 
Islands. Their 
discovery is 
due to British 
navigators, to 
Commodore 
Byron, in 
1765, and to Captains Gilbert and Marshall, in 1788, when 
also the Marshall Islands, to the north of these, were dis- 
covered. The Gilbert Islands form a group of sixteen, 
mostly uninhabited, each consisting of a coral reef with 
a bed of sand enclosed within its barrier, rising but a 
few feet above the sea. The larger isles, growing cocoa-nut 
and pandanus trees, help to sustain by their fruit a small 





KING TEBAREIMORA, 


native population, who are fishermen also: these Polynesians, 
now become British subjects, possess large well-built canoes, 
and sail boldly and expertly. ‘They were formerly armed with 
wooden swords and halberds studded with sharks’ teeth, 
but have now learnt the use of guns; and they have dis- 
continued also the wearing of suits of armour, which they 
used to make of matted cocoanut fibre. The variety of uses 
to which the cocoanut-tree is put by these people is remark- 
able. Their cups, canoes, mats, baskets, fishing-nets, and 
many other articles are all made from various parts of this 
useful tree. The dwellings are substantial wooden structures, 
supported on large stones, and thatched with cocoanut leaves. 
On each of the islands a few white traders reside, who collect 
copra from the natives in exchange for tobacco, calico, knives, 
and other articles valued by them. 

In 1824 the Gilbert Islands were fully explored by Captain 
Duperry, in the French ship Coquille; again, in 1841, the 
United States exploring expedition under Commander Wilkes 
made a survey of this group, on which survey the charts at 
present in use are based. Since that time, these islands have 
been frequently visited by the vessels whaling in the South 
seas, calling to obtain fresh provisions, also by ships of war, of 
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VILLAGE ON TAPOUTEOUEA, GILBERT ISLANDS. 


various nationalities, at intervals of a few years ; H.M.S. Dart, 
in 1884, partially resurveyed the group. But the productions 
of these islands are very limited, the soil being too sandy to 
admit of the growth of many plants. The inhabitants 
altogether number some thousands, and seem to be of one 
race. Their language is the same throughout the islands, 
only a slight difference in the pronunciation being remarked. 

The natives of the Gilbert Islands are quiet and peaceable ; 
they are governed, in the larger northern islands, by hereditary 
rulers or kings. ‘The king is sometimes assisted by a council 
elected from among the chiefs of the different villages. Paul, 
the King of Apamama, is a boy ten yearsof age. There are three 
missions on these islands, and the majority of the natives profess 
Christianity. The London Missionary Society’s Samoan teachers 
have occupied a few islands south of the Equator ; the northern 
islanders are taught by Hawaians, supported by American 
funds ; and recently a French Roman Catholic mission has 
been at work on some of the central islands. Testaments and 
books of hymns are published in the native language, and 
many of the younger natives are able to read and write. 


CAPTAIN DAVIS, 


H.M.S. Royalist, commanded by Captain Davis, hoisted the 
British flag on Apamama Island on May 27 this year, pro- 
claiming the whole group under British protection, and after- 
wards visited the other islands, hoisting flags on them also, 
Apamama has a population of about seven hundred. The 
natives were very much pleased at being placed under the 
protection of Queen Victoria, and asked many questions 
about England, large numbers of them coming off to 
visit the ship during her stay at each island. The 
largest islands are Japouteouea and ‘Tarawa, or Cook 
Island ; the former is nearly thirty miles long, but only half 
a mile wide. We are indebted to an officer of H.M.S. Royalist 
for the sketches which furnish our Illustrations published 
this week. ‘The formal annexation of these islands, which 
could not be effectually controiled by the British High Com- 
missioner residing in distant Fiji, will be certainly beneficial 
to the natives. affording them protection from kidnapping and 
various other lawless outrages too easily practised in such 
remote parts of the world. King Tebareimora lately visited 
America, and sought the help of the United States, 
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FROM A SKETCH BY AN OFFICER OF H.M.S. ROYALIST. 
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PERSONAL. 


The claims of our Civil Service are but too seldom recog- 
nised. Sir IIugh Owen, Permanent Secretary of the 
Local Govern- 
ment Board, 
has been, in a 
human sense, 
the guardian 
angel ef the 
kingdom dur- 
ing these last 
anxions 
weeks. The 
precautions 
against cho- 
lera have 
thrown an 
unusual 
amount of 
hard work 
upon the Local 
Government 
Board,and not 
a few of the 
staff have 
been in at- 
tendance' in 
Whitehall at 
all hours of 
the day and 
night, and on 
Sundays. Sir Hugh Owen himself has been indefatigable, 
rarely reaching home until the small hours of the morning. 
Sir Hugh, who received a K.C.B. in recognition of his work 
at the Local Government Board, is a son of another Sir Hugh 
Owen, who was knighted in consideration of his services to 
Welsh education, and who himself did good service at the 
same office when it was called the Poor Law Board. 


Sir Hvew Owen, K.C.B. 


In the interests of the picturesque, it may be hoped that 
there is no trnth in the story of Mr. William O'Brien's con- 
templated withdrawal from the House of Commons. Apart 
from political opinion, nobody will dispute that Mr. O’Brien 
is one of the most interesting figures in Parliament. Since the 
schism in the Irish party he has not been so conspicuous in 
debate as in the early days of the late Government, when he 
was wont to assail Mr. Balfour's administration with a 
rhetorical affluence which was the envy of his Saxon auditors. 
Mr. O’Brien is an orator literally to the tips of his fingers and 
the crown of his head. With arms wildly brandished, and 
head so furiously shaken that it threatened to come off and 
roll defiantly down the floor of the House, Mr. O'Brien has 

failed in his most impassioned moments to interest and 
The loss of his oratory could not be 


fy his hearers. 
colleagues has his fascinating 


for none of his 


of the political situation is the cow that 
attacked Mr. Gladstone. Various versions of the incident are 
still current, but the most authentic is that Mr. Gladstone 
made no remark about his experience till later in the day, 
when a member of his family announced that a mad cow had 
b n in the park. “Oh, yes,” remarked the Prime 
Minister, “I have already made her acquaintance. She 
knocked me down before Though this achievement 


The heroine 


en Ss 


lunch.” 
brought her career to an untimely end, the cow is likely to 
live in the shape of relics. Her teeth have been sold at 
lf-a-crown a-piece. The skin put five pounds into the 
>ket of a lucky butcher, while the proud owner of the horns 
i hoofs is said to have refused ten pounds for those trophies. 
itury hence they may be foune : ¢ Christie's, but perhaps 
not wise to hazard any prediction as to their value then. 


lescribed in these columns as Under-Secretary for the Home 
ost which is filled by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. Mr. 

Minister of Agriculture, one of the most 

! ices in the Government, for which he is 
qualified by marked capacity and an assiduous devotion to 
rural interests. To his political acquirements Mr. Gardner 


adds a cultivated literary taste. IIe has written a good deal 
of graceful verse and several plays, two or three of which are 
still to be found in the playbill. 


The Church of England has lost one of its most familiar 
London incumbents in the death of Canon Nisbet, who has 
been since 1867 Vicar of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. John 
Majoribanks Nisbet was a Balliol man, and took his degree 
as long ago as 1847. On entering holy orders he became 
chaplain to the then Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Sumner, 
with whom he worked until the year 1862. During 
part of this time Mr. Nisbet filled the Rectory of Deal. 
From this he passed, in 1861, to the Vicarage of Rams- 
gate. His great opportunity came when the Rev. A. W. 
Thorold, now Bishop of Winchester, left St. Giles’s for 
Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, in 1868. Mr. Nisbet was appointed 
to St. Giles’s by the Bishop of London, and in the same year 
received a canon’s stall (one of the stalls with provender in it, 
to use Sydney Smith’s description) at Norwich. Neither from 
St. Giles’s nor from Norwich did Canon Nisbet move. His 
parish altered much in character as slum after slum was 
improved out of existence, but he himself was content to 
remain with his people. In the intervals, however, of parochial 
work he gave much attention to the Bishop of London's Fund 
and its supplementary organisation, the London Diocesan Ilome 
Mission. Canon Nisbet was a prominent member of the London 
Diocesan Conference, and served on some of its most important 
committees. Many sympathetic references to his death were 
made in the pulpits of surrounding parishes on Sunday, Sept. 4. 


Mr. Max Pemberton, the editor of Messrs. Cassell and Co.'s 
new periodical for boys, is a well-known littérateur and 
journalist, who has tried his hand at many things with no 
little success, He has written novels and plays; he is an 
anthority on sport ; he has what may be called that universal 
inkling which keeps men of his profession in touch with a 
multitude of ideas. Mr. Pemberton has a keen interest in the 
pastimes of boys, and Chums promises to appeal more strongly 
than its contemporaries to the varied instincts of the juvenile 
mind. 

By the death of Sir George If. Baird Macleod the medical 
profession in Scotland has lost one of its most distinguished 

members, Sir 
who 
born in 
was the 
son of a Scot- 
tixh minister, 
and a younger 
brother of a 
celebrated 
divine, Dr. 
Norman Mac- 
leod, who was 
Chaplain to 
theQueen.and 
a personal 
friend of her 
Majesty. Sir 
George, who 
received the 
honour of 
knighthood 
in 1887, was 
Senior Sur- 
geon to the 
General Hos- 
pital in the 
Camp before 
Sebastopol, 
and was awarded the English, Turkish, and Sardinian medals 
for his services in the Crimea. He was M.D., F.R.S., and F.R.C.S. 
of Edinburgh, and was the Senior Surgeon tothe Queen in Scot- 
land. He was educated in Glasgow, Paris, and Vienna, and was 
a Fellow of the Surgical Association of Germany, a Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy of Medicine and the Surgical 
Society of France, and a Fellow of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia. He also held the position of Regius Pro- 
fessor of Surgery at Glasgow University. One of Sir George's 


George, 
was 
1828, 


SIR G. . B. EOD. 
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brothers is still living. Dr. Donald Macleod, of Park Church, 
Glasgow, the editor of Gued Words. 


The late George William Curtis belonged to a school of 
American letters which has very few representatives left. It 
was the school 
of Washing- 
ton Irving, 
thatagreeable 
storyteller 
and most 
urbane of 
essayists. 
Urbanity, in- 
deed, was the 
quality which 
distinguished 
Mr. Curtis, 
and con- 
trasted most 
strongly with 
the flamboy- 
ant method 
of what is 
best known to 
the world as 
American 
humour. Of 
the distinct- 
ively Ameti- 
can mind Mr. 
Curtis had 
comparatively 
little. His portrait reveals a type which recalls Matthew 
Arnold, and has nothing in common with Mark Twain. He 
was an admirable speaker, easy, polished, entirely without 
that forced note which the American orator usually considers 
indispensable to great effects. Much of Mr. Curtis's best 
literary work appeared in J/arper’s Magazine, of which he 
was one of the editors, and in which he wrote the genial essays 
which have been republished by Messrs. Osgood under the 
title of “ From the Easy Chair.” They are full of pleasant 
fancy. and of that innate refinement which Mr. Curtis shared 
with Oliver Wendell Lolmes. 


The death of Mr. William Forbes Skene, D.C.L., is a 
reminder that the office of Historiographer of Scotland, which 
he had filled since 1881. is almost the last relic of the Royal 
Household of that kingdom. In his youth Mr. Skene owed 
much to the personal infinence of Sir Walter Scott, by whose 
advice he devoted himself to the study of the Gaelic language 
and Celtic antiquities. ‘This was the foundation of his reputa- 
tion as an accomplished archeologist. In 1837 he received a 
prize from the Highland Society for an essay on the High- 
landers of Scotland, and in 1876 he began the publication of 
the work by which he is best known, “Celtic Scotland; a 
History of Ancient Alban,” in three volumes, the materials of 
which he had been collecting for forty years. 


THE LATE Mr. G. W. Curtis. 


The new issne of the Strand Magazine promises a lively 
article on “ The Queen's Dolls.” It is from the pen of Miss 
Frances Low, a sister of the editor of the St. James's Gazcttr, 
and it will be illustrated partly by photographs and partly 
by drawings. The photographs were taken by Messrs. Elliott 
and Fry, to whom her Majesty rendered every assistance by 
classifying and arranging her old friends. The drawings are 
by Miss Rose Le Quesne, a young lady artist who recently 
enjoyed some adventurous travels in Hungary, which Messrs. 
Sonnenschein will shortly publish in book form. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

We are indebted to Mr. Van der Weyde, Regent Street, for 
the portrait of Sir Hugh Owen ; to Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co., Albemarle Street, for permission to copy that of the 
late Mr. Curtis ; to Messrs. Annan and Sons, Glasgow, for that 
of the late Sir G. H. B. Macleod; and to Messrs. Cox and 
Durrant and Mr. J.C. Dinham. of Torqnay, for those of the 
Provisional Mayor and Acting Town Clerk of that town. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEws. 


The Queen is at Balmoral, where her Majesty drives every 
day, accompanied by l’rincess Beatrice. ‘the Duke of Con- 
naught and Prince IHeury of Battenberg are also at the Castle. 


The Prince of Wales leaves Homburg on Friday, Sept. 9 
(saysthe World), andearly next week he is expected at Balmoral, 
whence he will proceed to New Mar Lodge, where the Princess 
and her daughters arrived on Saturday from Sandringham. 
They are all to be the guests of the Duke and Duchess of Fife 
for about a month, and there will be a series of deer-drives in 
Mar Forest for the amusement of the Prince and the Duke of 
York (who are also expected to shoot at Invercauld with Sir 
Algernon Borthwick), and some of the best beats in the royal 
forests are to be reserved for them by the Queen's express 
orders. 


The Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria and Maud 
have left Sandringham for Scotland. ‘They are to remain in 
Deeside until the middle of October. ‘The Princess and her 
daughters will return to Sandringham when they come south, 
and they are then to reside there for several months. 


The Empress Frederick and Princess Margaret of Prussia are 
(says 7'ruth) about to leave Homburg for the season, and will 
arrive at Balmoral towards the end of next week on a visit to 
the Queen, and are to remain for a month, after which they 
will be the guests of the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Sandringham for some time before returning toGermany. It 
is now settled that the marriage of Princess Margaret and 
Prince Frederick of Hesse is to take place at Berlin in January, 

The Duke of Edinburgh has finished his cure at Kissingen, 
where Prince Alfred of Edinburgh has been staying with him, 
and they have proceeded direct to Coburg, where the Duchess 
and her daughters are residing at the picturesque Schloss of 
Rosenau, in the Thuringian Forest. The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha has gone to pass the antumn at his estate in 
the Tyrol, where he has one of the largest and best-stocked 
sporting domains in Europe. 


The little Queen of Holland (says the World) is fast 
getting rid of the delicacy of constitution which once cansed 
so much anxiety. Her twelfth birthday, on Wednesday, 
Aug. 31, was the signal for festivities in all parts of her 
dominions. Queen Wilhelmina presided in person, and with 
much nerve and dignity, at a gala Ministerial dinner given 
at Svestdyck, while a diplomatic banquet took 
place simultaneously at the Hague under the 
auspices of M. Tienhoven. 


Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to a 
eorrespondent in Dundee, in which he states 
that he is of opinion that the limitation of 
the hours of labour in mining and other dan- 
gerous or unhealthy occupations is a question 
which requires consideration ; but at his age 
he thinks it would be presumptuous to hold 
out expectations as to what he may be able to 
do after the settlement of the Irish question. 


Thousands of ‘persons, gathered from all 
parts of the kingdom, visited the Crystal 
Palace on Sept. 6, to take partin the annual 
National Temperance Féte, 

Sir Richard Owen, the distinguished 
paleontologist, has been lying in a critical 
condition at his house at Richmond. As he 
is eighty-nine years of age, the worst was 
anticipated, but a complete recovery is now 
expected. 

It is to be feared that the Quaker poet of 
America, Mr. John Greenleaf Whittier, is 
dying, but some slight improvement has been 
manifested in his condition since the earlier 
telegrams which declared him to be uncon- 
scious, Mr. Whittier is eighty-five years of age, 


Consequent upon the death of Lady 
Hill, who occupied a suite of apartments 
at Hampton Court Palace for upwards of fifty years, it has 
been decided that one of the smaller rooms shall shortly be 
thrown open to the public. This apartment is said to be about 
four hundred years old, and the carved oak panelling which 
ornaments the walls, and the elaborately decorated ceiling, 
are in an excellent state of preservation. ‘There is, moreover, 
a small room leading out of it which is stated to have been 
used by Cardinal Wolsey as a devotional closet. 


Sept. 5, being Labour Day, was generally observed as a 
holiday in all the chief towns of the United States. At New 
York some 20,000 people paraded the streets, while at Chicago 
the crowds who took part in the Labour Day processions 
numbered 40,000, 


About nine o'clock on Monday night, Sept. 5, two young 
women, named Ada and Florence Smith, daughters of a rail- 
way servant at Nine Elms, hired a small rowing boat at 
Bournemouth, and, accompanied by a young man named May, 
went fora row. When about a quarter of a mile from the 
pier the boat capsized, and the young women were drowned, 
but the young man was rescued. 


We seem to be pretty safe from a serious visitation of the 
cholera now. Thanks to the vigorous precautions of the 
sanitary authorities, it is believed that in no single instance 
has cholera originated in this country. The few cases which 
have come under treatment have been imported, and 
it is highly improbable that any voyager from an 
infected port has escaped surveillance. ‘There is no 
sign that the public mind has ever been seriously 
alarmed, but the daily papers continue to give a vastly 
disproportionate amount of spacee to the cholera, and 
especially to the numberless letters from people who have 
infallible specifics for the prevention of every ailment. The 
Cremation Society has scarcely made the most of its oppor- 
tunities, for it isa powerful argument for the burning of the 
dead that this process alone can destroy the cholera germs. 


Lord Rosebery has flatly denied Mr. Labouchere's sugges- 
tion that the Queen wrote to the Foreign Secretary and begged 
him to take office. There was no communication from her 
Majesty to Lord Rosebery “direct or indirect.” The truth 
about his relnetance to join the Ministry is thar he was 
troubled by the state of his health, and only his loyalty to 
Mr. Gladstone induced him to undertake a very onerous 
responsibility. 

A clumsy attempt to disorganise Egyptian secarities by 
the rumour of an immediate evacuation of Egypt has been 
rewarded with general derision. It may be taken for granted 
that when Lord Rosebery resumes negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the Egyptian Question he will invite France to 
consider the situation in Newfoundland and Madagascar. ‘The 
difficulty in Newfoundland is most urgent. Standing on their 
treaty rights, the French have created a condition of affairs 
which actually gives them sovereignty over a valuable part of 
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a British colony. One effect of this is that the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, in their not unnatural exasperation, are becom- 
ing more and more estranged from England. Lord Rosebery 
is anxious to make the settlement of this question contingent 
on any agreement between England and France with regard 
to Egypt. If our troops should be withdrawn from the Delta, 
it will only be on this, among other conditions, that Irance 
abandons all claims to Newfoundland. 


One sign of the change of Government in Ireland is that a 
meeting of the Clanricarde tenantry was held without the 
presence of the constabulary. Mr. O'Brien made a speech in 
which he fiercely accused the Parnellites of a selfish design to 
ruin the evicted tenants. At present it seems that these 
tenants, who expect to be reinstated in their holdings, are 
willing to wait till next Session for the expected measure of 
relief from the Government. Mr. O’Brien and his friends have 
no desire to embarrass Mr. Morley, but they are making fruit- 
less efforts to get hold of the £40,000 banked in Paris, which 
is as remote from practical uses as the buried treasure of 
Captain Kidd, 

Mr. Justice Bruce, who was lately Conservative member 
for Holborn, has intimated that his recent political associa- 
tions disincline him to try election petitions, and it is expected 
that these will come before Sir Francis Jeune. The scruple of 
Mr. Justice Bruce in this matter is an agreeable illustration of 
the impartial spirit of the English Bench. 


Her Majesty’s Government has consented to grant to the 
colony of Victoria the privilege of coining silver money as 
well as gold, and the same privilege is offered to New South 
Wales. 

The Trades Union Congress which has been opened at 
Glasgow seems likely to witness an unusually severe struggle 
over the eight-hours question. ‘The President, Mr. Hodge, 
deprecated in his address any proposal to force a legislative 
enactment of an eight-hours day on trades to which it is 
inapplicable. A vote of censure on the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Congress for their supposed neglect of the 
interests of labour in this matter was defeated by a large 
majority. There is, however, a growing tendency to make 
eight hours a kind of fetish, the worship of which is regarded 
as the only salvation for politicians. 


Professor Max Miiller delivered the opening address at 
the first meeting of the Oriental Congress, and strongly urged 


IAMBURG: CONVEYING PATIENTS TO THE 
the necessity of a more liberal study of Eastern tongues. Both 
for political and for commercial reasons it is advisable for 
Englishmen to master the only means of access to the Oriental 
mind. Other nations are far ahead of us in this branch 
of knowledge, and Professor Max Miiller laid significant 
emphasis on the aptitude of Russians for Asiatic dialects, 
Perhaps it may be said that the Russians possess a conspicuous 
advantage in having a native tongue which makes all others 
easy by comparison. 


The omission by Archbishop Vaughan of the customary 
oath to “ persecute” heretics, in the ceremony of assuming 
the Pallium, has led to an excited controversy. On one side 
it is alleged that the omission shows the recognition by 
the Roman Catholic Church of the tolerant spirit of the 
age, and on the other it is maintained that Rome would 
persecute all the same if she had the chance. It is 
not a very edifying dispute, and it ignores one potent 
fact—that persecution is impossible without the aid of the 
secular arm. In order to re-establish the old authority of the 
Inquisition it would be necessary for Rome to resume her old 
influence over the State. As there is no country in which this 
is even conceivable, a great deal of praiseworthy sentiment 
might be devoted to some more practical object. 


There is reason to fear that the great colliery disaster in 
Wales was due to deliberate negligence. On some of the bodies 
have been found matches and keys of the safety lamps. The 
foolhardiness of the miner is proverbial, and there is a grave 
suspicion that in this case it was responsible for a terrible 
catastrophe. 


The court-martial on Captain Hutton, whose ship, the 
Forth, was nearly lost in the recent naval manceuvres, ended 
in a very light censure of the accused. As it is not the first 
time Captain Hutton has been in trouble of this kind, nobody 
can charge his judges with harshness. A jury of taxpayers 
might have arrived at a different decision, but then the tax- 
payer is the last person in the world who has the right to 
offer an opinion. 


The President of the French Republic, M. Carnot, has been 
visiting Savoy,and on Sunday evening, Sept. 4, was enter- 
tained at Chambéry by the General Council, in the course of a 
series of public festivities, where no opportunity was lost of 
expressing the happiness of the Savoyards, classically named 
* Allobroges,” since their reunion with the French nation in 
1860. Indeed, it is a fact of history that Savoy, thongh ever 
loyal to its ancient reigning house, never entirely acquiesced 
in political amalgamation with Piedmont and Sardinia, and 
could never have been a willing member of the new 
Kingdom of Italy. This Alpine province was one of 
the first to accept the extension of the French Revolution, 
nearly a hundred years ago, to neighbouring countries, and its 
material interests, as well as social sympathies, bind it closely 
to France. M. Carnot, therefore, in speaking of the annex- 
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ation of S<.voy by Napoleon III., the price of French assistance 
to the liberation of Italy, as “a family reunion after a 
separation of forty-five years,” referring to the treaties of 1815 
upon the downfall of Napoleon I., won cordial acclamations at 
Chambéry ; and similar feelings are cherished at Nice, which 
has prospered immensely from its annexation. 


At Aix-les-Bains, on his return journey, M. Carnot and his 
Ministers paid their respects to the King of Greece, to the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, and to M. Giers, the Imperial Foreign 
Minister of Russia, who were staying there. A little girl 
in a Russian dress presented flowers to the President of the 
French Republic, who kissed the child, saying, “J’embrasse 
la Russie.” 

A Congress of French Socialists, comprising delegates from 
a hundred workmen’s unions, assembled at Tours on Saturday, 
Sept. 3, but its debates and resolutions have not excited much 
public attention. It has decreed the abolition of piecework ; 
an eight - hours day, with one holiday in the week; “the 
unification of wages on the basis of the highest”; the wages 
of women to be equal to those of men. 


The German Emperor William, having held a naval review 
off Swinemiinde, in the Baltic, and off the isle of Riigen, 
returned to Potsdam on Sept. 5. It is announced that the 
new Bills for reorganising the Army will be published at the 
end of the month; they are to be submitted both to the 
Prussian and to the Federal Imperial Reichstag ; the financial 
demands which must accompany these measures are likely to 
provoke much opposition. The anniversary of the battle of 
Sedan, on Sept. 2, passed off very quietly at Berlin, without 
any special festivities. The autumnal military manceuvres in 
the Rhine provinces, in Lorraine, and in W iirtemberg have 
been given up on account of the fear of cholera. The Russian 
Government, for the same reason, has countermanded its army 
manceuvres in Poland. ‘ 

Another monument of King Victor Emmanuel has been 
unveiled in Italy by King Humbert, at Spoleto, in Umbria. 
A special military commissioner has been sent to Sicily to 
examine the best means of putting an end to brigandage. 
Much inconvenience has been caused in the port of Genoa by 
a strike of the labourers employed in unloading vessels ; thirty 
English steamers laden with coal have been kept two weeks, 
unable to discharge their cargo. 

The Italian national festivities at Genoa to commemorate 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Colon, 
usually called Columbus, took place during 
the week beginning Sept. 4. ‘The King and 
Queen of Italy arrived on Thursday. The 
international assemblage of naval squadrons 
compriseda British division, H.M.S. Sanspareil, 
H.M.S. Phaeton, and H.M.S. Australia, com- 
manded by Captain Wilson ; a powerful French 
squadron, from Toulon ; three Austrian ships, 
one German, several American, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. These were visited in turn by 
King Humbert, who came by sea from Spezia, 
escorted by ships of the Italian fleet. A 
monument of Columbus, by an_ Italian 
sculptor, has been sent to be erected in New 
York. 

The British Indian Government has found 
it necessary to send another military expedi- 
tion against the turbulent Black Mountain 
tribes north-west of the Punjaub ; this force 
will be concentrated on the frontier at the 
beginning of October. Another force, of two 
thousand men, will occupy the Gomul Pass, 
or the Kuram valley, on the border of 
Afghanistan, with the consent of the Ameer, 
who is expected to meet Lord Roberts fora 
conference at Jellalabad. 

In the New South Wales Parliament, 
during the absence of the Premier, Sir George 
Dibbs, a determined attack on the Government 
is being prepared by Mr. G. H. Reid, the Oppo- 
sition party leader, who would bring forward a vote of censure 
on Sept. 14. In the Victoria Parliament Sir Graham Berry 
has stated his intention not to propose another loan till 
the end of next year, when three millions sterling will be 
needed to pay off the debts of that colony. A small tax on 
joint-stock companies is under consideration. 


The revolt of the Angherite tribes, in the neighbourhood 
of Tangier, against the Sultan of Morocco, is considered to be 
almost at an end; the Sultan’s forces are decidedly superior, 
and his threat to exterminate those tribes may procure their 
speedy submission, 

According to news from Honduras, General Nuilla, the 
insurgent leader, with eight of his followers, was captured on 
Aug. 26. This, it is declared, will end the revolution. 


The last Congo mail at Brussels brings two reports addressed 
to the Congo Free State and the Katanga Company. ‘These 
reports, while dated earlier than the recent telegrams, give 
complementary information, and are very alarming as to the 
fate of M. Hodister and his mission. M. Chaltin in his report 
says that he left Bazoko on June 24, and went up the river 
until he learnt of the revolt of the Arabs of the Lomami. He 
learnt that the steamer had brought back to Stanley Falls all 
but two agents. M. Hodister, he learnt, had set out for Riba 
Riba with several Belgians, but nothing had since been heard 
of him, All the stations of the region are pillaged. 


The other report is more explicit. According to this a 
revolt arose at Riba Riba at the same time as at Nyangwe. 
Three of the companies’ agents who reached Nyangwe were 
driven out by the Arabs under a chief—Mounie Moara, An 
agent, M. Jouret by name, died in the retreat. The two others 
reached Stanley Falls quite well. ‘The uprising at Riba Riba 
has caused the death of two Belgians—M. Michiels, the agent 
of the Congo State, and M. Noblesse, agent of the Katanga Com- 
pany. M. Ilodister, who wasat Bena Kamba, resolved then to goin 
search of Mounie Moara. with whom he had excellent relations. 
He left Bena Kamba on May 8. The men whom he left in charge 
of this post were soon forced to abandon it. They fellin with 
the steamer in retreat, and awaited M, Ilodister, but in vain. 
‘They heard that all the factories had been pillaged, and that 
an agent, M. Pierret, had been killed. It is feared that 
M. Hodister and his men have been massacred. 

The situation, as confessed by the Katanga Company, is 
that out of eighteen agents eight have reached Stanley Falls, 
two have been killed by Arabs, three have died a natural death, 
and the others have disappeared. 

According to M. Ilinck, the head of the anti-slavery expe- 
dition on the Lomami, the situation is even worse. He thinks 
ten agents have been killed, among them M. Hodister. He says 
that Mounie Moara’s forces are very powerful and count not 
less than 20,000 guns. Many carry the repeating rifle. He 
thinks that an expedition will be required to repress this 
movement of revolt. X. 
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o LL right, Combe! I’ve got him! Keep still a 
moment !”’ 
The report of a fowling-piece awoke Alec Greggs, 
sleeping at the other end of the tent, and the odour 
of gunpowder cleared his brain. 

‘** Wish you’d fire outside the tent, Hungerford,’’ he said. 
‘* Those reed-sparrows woke me hours ago. Did you hit him? 
What ’s it like to-day, Josh?” 

He turned back a flap and thrust out a head of rumpled 
brown hair, a blazing face, lighted by very blue eyes, and a 
throat cut in two by the meeting of the red line of tan and the 
white of nature. He watched the mist curling slowly from the 
water like smoke from a half-conquered fire, and thought it 
promised well. Then he rolled on to his back to observe the 
heavens, which contradicted the waters. As he turned over, 
he saw a boat coming round the bend, up-stream. 

** Here ’s Baldwin!’’ exclaimed Hungerford. ‘‘ That’s a 
comfort! I believe I hit that coot. Ill get him to take me 
across before we begin.”’ 

The man pulled without stopping, and called out, ‘I’m 
taking these to Hasnett’s, and will meet you at the eyot as I 
come back.’? They saw that he had a single-sculling skiff 
and a canoe in tow of his dinghy. 

**Mornin’, Mr. Greggs! Are you coming with us, Sir? 
You cun have my second gun,’’ asked Baldwin, as he eased 
in reply to Hungerford’s call and pulled inshore. 

‘Thanks, Baldwin, but [’m no good in that line, as you 
saw the other day. Whose are those! Juanita! Oh, I know, 
they belong to that foreign-looking fellow who borrowed our 
mast, and didn’t return it till Combe asked him for it in 
Shiplake Lock! What’s his name ?”’’ 

** Lopez,’’ said the fisherman, shortly. 

**Felipe Lopez,” suid Hungerford, as he sprang into the 
dinghy. ‘‘Anglo-Spanish American millionaire, owner of a 
flotilla, and sole proprietor of the river Thames.” 

** He’s half mad, I believe,’’ said Greggs, yawning. 

** He is queer,”’ assented Baldwin. ‘‘ That dog never won’t 
be any good, Mr. Hungerford. Pull him in, anyhow. I do 
hate an unbroke dog. Mornin’, Mr. Greggs.’’ 

Alec looked at his watch, and learnt thatit was nearly half-past 
six. ‘Turn in or turn out? Considering this question, he was 
roused by the voice of Martin, cook and painter in water-colour, 
announcing breakfast. Combe put his head in and asked for 
a definition of sloth. ‘They had lighted the after-breakfast 
pipe, and were forecasting the weather as Hungerford came 
back with Baldwin, bearing a fine young sparrowhawk. 

He held the bird out for them to look at. Plainly it was 
dying. Greggs said it ought to be killed at once. 

‘*Mr. Hungerford wants it stuffed, or I’d ha’ killed it 
before this. But when they ’re to be kept, it don’t do to kill 
‘em anyhow. He’s weak enough now, I should say.” 
Baldwin knelt on one foot and put the bird on his other knee, 
and then lightly placed two broad outward-curving thumbs 
near the breastbone. At the touch the hawk opened his eyes 
and tried to raise his head. The tawny iris was still brilliant, 
the pupil grew and shrank, shrank and grew with hairspring 
action. The fisherman pressed his thumbs down, the eyes 
flamed keen and fierce, but the pressure went on—no more, no 
less. There was a faint movement, a merest shied of the 
fighting there was no strength for, the eyelids partly closed, 
fo reopen and close again till the slow death was over. 

‘**That’s a cruel way of killing,’’ said Greggs, taking the 
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warm dead bird in his hands. ‘‘I would have drowned it if 
I’d known what you were going to do.”’ 

‘*What’s a man to do¥’’ protested Baldwin. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men want case birds to lock as if they were alive, and if 
they ’re not right they won’t take’em of you, and there’s 
time, trouble, and temper lost. Pity he wasn’t hit fuller.’’ 
He brushed back the breast plumage, blood-spotted. ‘‘ Here’s 
the rain and no mistake! I’ll take the hawk to Simmonds 
after dinner if you like, and leave word at The Fisherman 
what he says. Mornin’, gentlemen.’’ 

It was wet all day. ‘The party camping at the Hangar 
Woods were used to changes in the weather. Combe’s tent 
became a correspondence and general conversation room, 
while Martin, secluded in the other tent, made outa list of 
things wanted from the village, where Greggs was going for 
for a telegram. 

The rain pattering on the canvas, the voice from Combe’s 
tent breaking out from time to time, and Martin moving boxes, 
were the sounds that met the quick ear of astraw-haired youth 
who issued from a private fuotpath leading from the back- 
water. He was of uncertain age; he could not remember 
what his age was, and agreed to any number that did not 
make him grown up. He was accommodating in non- 
essentials. His mother, Mrs. Splott, down at Shapley, said 
he was nigh fourteen. He wore a cricket cap, pulled tight 
back, leaving the fair hair to fall over a freckled forehead, a 
jean blouse neatly made, flannel knickerbockers, and canvas 
shoes. In one hand he had a stone, in the other an open 
pocket-knife, which he threw from him as he walked along, 
stopping to pull it out of the grass, in which, however fantas- 
tically thrown, the blade always stuck. 

He advanced to the tent where the tobacco smoke was, 
kicked one of the pegs, and waited. 

** Hullo, Tommy Tickell! Come in,’’ called out Greggs. 

The boy crawled under the canvas, and appeared inside 
near the Gladstone bag on which Hungerford was writing. 
In search of expression, that sportsman met Tommy’s smiling 
face. 

‘* Where did you spring from, young ’n?”’ 

“Come down on the Lily of Abingdon with tiles,’’ said 
Tommy, catching sight of the gun. ‘No shooting to-day! 
Good-morning, Mr. Combe.’’ 

‘* How de do, Jabez?’’ replied Combe, giving the boy his 
right name. 

A puzzle to Tommy, this reserved man, who made grave 
remarks producing inexplicable laughter. The boy crept 
besides Greggs, and took his hand and held it. 

‘**Got the jersey on, Tommy ’”’ said his big friend 

‘* Yes, Greggs, see!’’ He drew the blouse up and showed 
a thick blue jersey with 8.F.C. and three stars worked in red, 
rightly to appear on the chest, now under the arm. 

** Coming to village with me?”’ 

** Yes, Greggs, I’m coming.”’ 

In a few minutes they set off by the backwater path lead- 
ing to the high road by the Rose of Sharon and skirting 
Yardley Chase, the private part of the Hangar Woods, the little 
lad talking all the time, Greggs answering patiently. 

** Greggs, look at that white house there—the little one all 
by itself: I’ve been init. It’s all one room with pillars, and 
stone men and women, and jugs and lots of other things. Why 
did they put it there, Greggs? What’s it called?” 

**T don’t know, ‘Tommy, unless it’s the Grecian temple a 


fellow built a long while ago. Look in Taunt when we get 
back. You know our ‘Taunt ?’’ 

*“*T know, I know; that’s the book Mr. Combe was reading 
from, and making you all laugh at nothing. I sha’n’t look, 
Greggs. You tell me—do, Greggs.”’ 

‘Still bad in books, Tommy? How about the fourth 
standard, or whatever it is ’”’ 

‘*T ain’t no better; more I try, worse I get,’’ replied 
Tommy in sadness. ‘‘ We won't talk about that, will we, 
Greggs °”’ 

** All right, Tommy, just as you like,’’ replied Greggs. 

“You can get right near the white house by the back- 
water. Nobody won’t see you. There’s only a field, and then 
a lot of trees on each side, with grass between. What's that 
called, Greggs? ’’ 

** An avenue.”’ 

‘*Thanks, ‘avenue.’ I’llremember. I try to remember 
what you tell me, but you can’t remember when you've just 
seen two herons, can you, Greggs ?”’ 

** Of course not.’’ 

‘*That’s why I forgot the subtraction. Never mind that 
now. Well, just on the other side of the aVetiue there’s a 
path to the white house. Nobody’s evernear there. You can 
get in by the window. Would you like to go, Greggs? Will 
you come with me, not some day ?”’ 

‘“*Oh yes, Tommy. Here we are at the Rose—why of 
Sharon? ’”’ 

Thus, in pleasant converse, they made the journey to the 
village, and Greggs got his telegram, and actually refused to 
let Tommy know from whom it came. Tommy was hurt, and 
walked behind for half a mile in silence, and then forgave 
Greggs, who asked him to dinner, and they were friends again. 
They called at the Rose of Sharon for the big jar, filled with 
Widow Tebbutt’s far-famed home-brew, the mainstay of a 
house oddly placed in a lane leading to the river meadows. 
’T was said that an old lodge had been licensed when the big 
house at the Hangar was built years gone by, so that well- 
known craftsmen should not trudge to Shapley or trust 
unsteady youth to fetch good drink. 

Jar on shoulder, loaves under arm, Greggs strode through 
the soft rain; Tommy burdened with a specious parcel, 
bulking large for credit’s sake, honestly a featherweight. At 
the culvert plank he put it down and ran to the river's edge, 
where a yellow iris shoots among the leaves of a drooping 
chestnut bough. Flat he lay, pushing his hands along the rind 
till they touched a line, and back sprang the outraged member 
dripping, like indignant woman. Coil after coil, hand over 
hand, till the bait-kettle, resisting, is landed, and its occu- 
pants shown to Greggs, watching. 

‘“‘ Crayfish, Greggs !’’ suid Tommy, holding up a greyish- 
green shell-cased creature. ‘*‘Me and young Main caught ’em 
near Cumberton. Will you buy ’em, Mr. Greggs? They be 
prime. ‘I'wenty-six of ’em, Mr. Greggs!’’ The patron smiled 
at the Mr., foreboding Tommy in trading humonr, and yielded 
meekly to full price, a bargain repudiated by purser Martin, 
and accepted by the camp as a nice compliment from Greggs, 
exhorted to repetition. 

After dinner the rain stopped, the wind changed, the trees 
shook themselves, from branch and sedge and reed came trill 
and pipe and whistle. 

**There’s light enough yet. Who’s for a pull to The 
Fisherman ?’’ said Hungerford. 
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Martin and Greggs were for a pull; Combe would stretch 
his legs villagewards for society’s sake. 

‘““That’s the sculling four we saw at Marlow,’’ said 
Martin, looking at a canvas-cased boat moored mid-stream 
opposite The Fisherman. ‘‘ What’s up with sleepy Shapley ? 
Look! ‘Two wagonettes, four horses each! Crammed with 
men too! Pull, you fellows! Oh, they are off like mad!” 
he exclaimed bitterly, watching the scratch teams galloping 
through Shapley village, the brakes swaying hugely, but no 
woman shrieking. At the inn the word is fire at Bogge'’s 
farm, Thamesbury way; they ’re short of hose, and fogger on 
foaming black colt has ridden forward to General Custom’s for 
hose not found at Shapley, though all men gone: one brake 
goes straight to farm, other to call at General's. 

‘* Mothers and maids and a bride, all wimmen in the bar 
this even,’’ chanted Sim Nottage, boatman, opening eyes ex- 
cited to glorious dreaming. ‘‘ Here’s another, as I’m oldest 
waterman in Barks County, Mrs. Susan.”’ 

‘* Where ’s your husband, Mrs. Susan ?’’ said the landlady, 
taking the jug from her. 

‘Special again, same as last night,’’ replied the guard’s 
wife, ‘‘ and his supper hot an hour past. Young Smith come 
across the fields to tell me, and wait no more I will.”’ 

‘* When’s the special due at the crossing?’’ asked the land- 
lady, quietly. 

** Nigh on the half-hour, if they’re clear at the junction.” 

‘Simon Nottage, come here,”’ called Mrs. Hasnett, from 
behind the bar. ‘* All the world can see you’ve been with 
Winnows. ‘Tell me, does he know of a special same time as 
last night ?’’ 

‘‘Gallant Sergeant Winnows, with martial eye, sees me 
creep respectably home-along. ‘ That’s not a Fifty-fifth man,’ 
he shouts in rolling tones. It was a Fifty-fifth man of 
ancient days, and for truth’s sake I hollered the same to 
‘A trooper would scorn to lurk behind a hedge,’ 
says the Sergeant. In I march for the honour of the 
Line. Then a finger of the noble General’s Charters 
cordial, buttercup-yellow to look at, and great joy to swallow. 
The last word as he lay with his sun-in-glory face in bed: 
‘ The gates are open wide, Simon, that men may come and go 
as they please, and I have my healthful sleep without specials 
in black night and orders to take from civilians.’ Then he 
fell away in slumber.”’ 

** You and the Sergeant are a pair!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Hasnett. 
** The General and the company ought to be made to take that 
old drunkard from that crossing.”’ 

She pondered in trouble, but could see no way of warning 
the men in the brakes, which would reach the crossing at the 
same time as the special for Little Norton. The bride had 
tiffed with her boy husband as he swung away into the second 
brake, but now, getting weaker, would have made it up. From 
Mrs. Susan she hears of the train, sees roaring engines crash- 
ing into horses and men, and hears the brake-jarred wheels 
grinding the metals. She sinks, a white figure, on the floor, 
among matrons sympathising, themselves to be alarmed by her 
words. Then was babble, rout, and confusion. Some did 
despair, against cooler ones calculating for confidence. *Twas 
but a chance, afterall said. Why should brake and train come 
to the crossing together’ But if they did?’ Oh, that there 
were not two wagonettes! Two words of this to Combe 
eat ring from moonlit darkness. Then an idea, a chance, a 
hope. Martin and Hungerford make for the boat in mid- 
stream, unmoor her, and bring her across with swiftness 
incredible. Women with candles and lanterns help to strip 
the sculling-four of its sheet. Alec tries to get the key of the 
boat-house from muddled though honest Simon. ‘ 

‘*A private boat in my care? Could I doit, Sir? No, I 
don’t carry it about with me. Idurstn't give it up. I won’t.’’ 

‘See here!’ cried Alec, tearing a ring from his finger, 
a ruby worth three times as much. Keep it as 
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d old man. The token key found, 
stretchers, and rudder carried out. Combe had sent 
xXsWain snatched from ruddy sleep, guarding a living 
wcepting without thanks bread and jam (a paltry 
saw through at once), and wide awake by the time he 
he shrilly. ‘‘I’ll cox you ta 
‘ton railway bridge, night or day. Leave me be, Mother.” 
** You ‘ll be careful of my Jabez”? asks Mrs. Splott. 
Everyone will careful of Tommy Tickell, everyou 
from Martin, the stroke, to Combe, the bow, but, beyond all, 
Greggs 


call him Jabez ?’’ asked Martin idly, while 


cries 


number two—Ale« 
“ Why does shi 
bov is taking the lines. 
‘Because he is mor 
suppose,”’ replied Combe. 

** You're not far out, Mr. Combe,”’ 
‘Sure, the oddest folks know the Bible.’ 

**Ready, gentlemen all! Ready, ther 
one and two. ‘Ihat’s all right. Now you're off. Good 
fortune to you! Good-night, gentlemen,’ cried Simon 
encouragingly, as the only man among a lot of women, who 
do not see they’ve lost an opportunity for a rousing cheer, 
and such chances don’t come every day. 

As he got in Tommy slipped something into the locker: 
then, his mind at rest, stood up, the taut rudder-lines held 
lightly in his fingers. As they t the mid-stream he 
pe ered into the partial darkness ahead, his waterman sight 
telling him what shifting mass meant, which was 
shade, which was Scarcely a glance enabled him to 
feel the bank on telling him what was to 
come The course he knew better than the way to 
but he was alert for moored boats or anchored 
barges. The men were feeling the strange boat, insensibly 
suiting themselves to her ways by gradual adjustments. 
Creaking stretchers and talking rowlocks showed her youth. 
** Trim, now!’ exclaimed Hungerford, careful of style even 
in darkness, though vexed still by that cruel question whether 
thirteen stone ever pulls its weight. Greggs’s incurable trick 
of the right shoulder upward on the recovery brought his fair 
head out of line each moment. ; 

Craft and crew wer 
paddles—white-shanked 
soul on smooth, rapid, persuasive metre. Thro 
the earth, the mist of waters, through the 
the fresh wind, she moved with springy pace of Arab 
too, by treble v le! N 
Easy !”’ 

Past neat lawn 
masses of looming barges, past wis rudderle<s 
drifting in shadow. The big bats are hunting busily. Cox- 
swain believes that was an owl in the ploughwright’s orchard 
but will know for certain, he resolves. 

A young moon struggled through driving send. cropped, and 
withdrew misguiding beams. ‘The sculling four swe pt swiftly 
on, light as egg-shell, current aided, wind-impelled. *T'was 

i] motion itself, in stilln« olness, in darkness 
of the muscular when no power is wasted 
pondence of energy and result i 
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Slow for posts!’ shouted Tommy. Again 


** Lock open! 
** Easy, all! Back water! 


they fell into the chanting rhythm. 
Back—back !”’ 

A jar, a jerk, swirling water on blades, and the stream 
bore them by the Indian Queen tug, blocking half the river. 
Deck hand asleep, wakened by shout of remonstrance, replies 
at random to distant enemy. 

At the ferry, Martin looked at the watch by the lantern. 

‘““Time lost! Spurt, all!”’ 

Then she went indeed, shot out in a moment, bounding a 
flogged and galloping racer. Stream clear, steersman yelling: 
“That 'sit! Put ’em in! Put ’em in! Goalong! Drive 
her, Martin? Make it forty-two! Now she goes! Lovely! 
Pull away! Pull, you devils, pull!”’ 

Under the far arch, shaving the pier, catching the sweep to 
bring her ‘cross stream, a moment broadside on, then a spurt 
against stream, and she is head up alongside the tow-path by 
Norton Bridge. ‘Tommy groped in the locker. By the time 
he found it the boat is fast bow and stern, coats and sweaters 
pulled out, and the rope attached. 

‘*Up, Tommy, up!”’ said Greggs, swinging the lad to his 
shoulder. A glowing, furrowed hand touched his cheek as he 
scrambled upward. 

“Two stay here,”’ 
crossing.”’ 

**Come on, Josh!” 
Tommy down. 

Running, and in sight of the open crossing, they hear the 
engine pulsating faintly afar off, and next the rattling shoes 
of plunging horses and the boom of a leaping carriage. The 
first brake reverberates on the crossing ere they can reach the 
gate, but it is shut as the throb of the train is nearing, and 
before the second team turn the corner. The special unaccount- 
ably slowed at Norton Bridge, slides past, whistling angrily. 
Team-driver halloos, engine-driver roars back, then away ! 

** A death-trap! ’’ exclaims Hungerford, marking line and 
road. 

At the hut window, starred by Jabez, the well-aiming, a 
startled pensioner stood aghast amid the upbraidings of the 
men in the brake. 

‘* You may thank the campers at the Hangar for keeping 
you out of manslaughter,”’ says one, sternly. 

**Go you, do, as I’m a live man now,”’ said the constable. 

** A round-robin and a letter in the Herald does it,”’ declared 
another. 

‘* The sack it is,’ growled the Sergeant as the horses walked 
across the line. The Hangar party jammed themselves in 
somewhere and the brake drove away. 

Despite adverse wind, they sniffed the fire, and when they 
turned the hill saw the volleying smoke an unceasing Hydra, 
its heads clean cut by the wind that laid it out a loose revolving 
cylinder shredded to slow absorption. 

In the farmyard a confusion of carts, gigs, horses, pigs, and 
poultry, groups of women, men on ladders, or carrying buckets, 
or dragging hose, shouts and answers. Through all a bitter 
smell and the swish of trampled straw and water. Odd, 
sudden light from jumping flames, gloom of foggy smoke and 
above a clear firmament. 

Shapley brakes with the long lengths are welcomed by 
friends from every region. Little Norton is all there, many 
from Comberton, some even from Thamesbury. It’s christen- 
ing names all round, and quick out with the coils and pump— 
good thought, that—to save the row of new ricks. 

Pump rigged, and lengths married, the water, a black 
snake’s white tongue, foams in the grass, till Greggs and 
Hungerford lift the hose to play on the stack nearest to the 
precious hay-ricks. Spurt and splutter at first, and then a 
waving, bending rod beating on the thatch through its own 
grey steam ; but, lowered at order, it strikes amid great rustic 
laughs a darting, leaping, shouting figure, spun backwards 
into splashing waters. 

Shapley hal come soon enough to save this year’s hay- 
crop, but the rest had to be left to burn itself away, while the 
lielpers looked on, and the farm servants served the beer. 

‘** Do you know the man you knocked over? ”’ asked a voice 
of Alec. 

** Hullo! 


said Combe. ‘‘Two go on to the 


cried Alec from the six-foot, letting 


here ’s Bouncer Gale!”’ he exclaimed. ‘* How’s 
evervbody. Bouncer—Reginald, if you like it better.”’ 

‘It is Reginald, of course,’’ replied his friend. 
you spill Lopez. <A lovely shot, too !”’ 

** Pure accident, [ swear.”’ 

** Lopez doesn’t believe in accidents that hurt his dignity. 
He was wild. It served him right, though, he’s been an 
awful nuisance to-night, in everyone's way, rushing about, 
interfering and playing the deuce with everything. Here's 
old Hungerford! At the Hangar? How did you get leave ? 
My people have a house for the season between the ferry and 
the bridge. Youchaps must come up, you know. I'll look 
you up at the Hangar and have a swim. Oh, to-morrow or 
next day! te 


“TT saw 


Good-bye ! 

At last the horses were put in, and all return in comfort to 
Shapley. Tommy slept the sleep of the miserable, though 
wrapped in Alec’s coat and held in Alec’s hands, for the live 
treasure he had preserved through risk of boat and brake 
grows cold and colder on his breast, a dead and muzzled ferret 
crushed by clumsy carter. ‘‘ Oh, Greggs! after buying it with 
the money I had from the crayfish !’’ he sobbed. 

When late the next day they got back from a long sail 
t'iey found a note pinned on the smaller tent. 

‘*People ought to remember that we’re not at home on 
Tuesdays,’’ suid Martin, looking at the letter and handing it to 
Ifungerford, who read it by moonlight. 

**Oh, I say, look! a regular invitation card! Mr. Hunger- 
ford and friends. It’s from Mrs. Gale, and there’s a line 
from Bouncer saying we must come—in boating things if we 
like. Sort of garden party, tennis, and perhaps a dance. 
I’m on!”’ 

They were all on ultim»tely, for various reasons. Caroline 
Gale and Alec Greggs were great friends, partly because they 
had known one another for years, since Reginald and Alec, two 
forlorn little boys, had chummed together on their first and 
mis-rable day at school, and partly because they had a secret, 
not precisely the secret that Lopez imagined furiously, but 
he arly relate d, conce rning Carrie’s dearest girl friend reduced 
by watchful parents to telegraphic intercourse sacred even 
from Tommy. 

Felipe Lopez hal noticed their whispered 
their sudden disappearances, and had come upon them in the 
kitchen-garden alone, and in the dining-room also alone. He 
was, perhaps, the most noticeable figure present —the only 
man in evening dress, the only man, as he knows, who can show 
such diamond studs. But among these English lads the racial 
contrast is the strongest. This slim figure, sallow, sharp, face 
with dark, fiery eyes, this listless air and sudden energy, all 
these mark him off from the other young fellows. 

He had been staying at the Hautbois for some weeks, and 
had improved his slight acquaintance with young Gale, until 
he was quite a friend of the family and a devoted admirer of 
Caroline 

a He "3 awfully ri — G ile exe laimed to Combe ‘*The 
father, Ramon Lopez, left any amount in land, mines, cattle, 
Fe lips hasn't long come into his prope ity.”’ 


confidences, 


and chemicals 


A 
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**Ts he mad?” asked Martin. 

‘Not a bit,” laughed Gale, ‘‘ but he’s always done as he 
liked, and been master so long that he thinks everybody must 
give way tohim. The slightest thing sends him into a rage. 
People did say that old Ramon had some Indian blood in him ; 
perhaps that accounts for it.’’ 

“That and the Spanish strain, I suppose,’’ said Combe, 
escaping from imminent music to seductive tobacco. 

Alec, asked to sing to Caroline’s accompaniment, chose an 
old song— 
But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined 

Kindle never-dying fires, 
he sang in strong baritone, and gave to Carew’s words, as 
Lopez thought, a personal significance, which whipped the 
foreigner’s jealousy into fury. At the end of the song he left 
the room and wandered into the garden, where he met Combe 
garnering sensuous impressions, as he expressed it—that is, 
smoking, and hearing the music, mitigated by remoteness, 

‘It has just occurred to me that Alec Greggs is an excellent 
specimen of the serious Cavalier,’’ said Combe, suggestively. 

‘*T hate his singing !’’ exclaimed Felipe, turning away, and 
going back to the house by the servants’ entrance, and meet- 
ing Caroline returning from household duties. 

‘*Stop!” he cried. ‘‘ Listen to me. I must speak to 
you.”’ 

‘*You should ask, Mr. Lopez, and then I might,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ But I am not used to be spoken to in that way.” 

‘*T don’t care,’’ he answered. ‘‘ I want to tell you that I 
hate you—that you are shameless. Who is this Mr. Greggs 
that you are so fond of ? I don’t care who he is, but | know 
you ’ve deserted me for him at a moment’s notice. I would 
have married you yesterday ; now I despise you.” 

‘* You are too rude—too insulting,’’ gasped Caroline, taken 
aback by his sudden rage. ‘* Never speak to me again—never 
come here again. I prefer Englishmen.”’ 

‘*Let your Englishmen wait on you, then,’’ he replied. 
“Here is the name of that plant you wanted. Let your 
Englishman get it. Not a London florist knows it.’’ 

*“*Oh, the villarsia,’’ said Caroline, smiling. ‘‘ I had for- 
gotten all about it. Did you go to florists’? How funny! 
Never mind, Mr. Greggs does know the river, and he'll get it 
for me at once. He won’t bring water-lilies! Good-bye, 
Mr. Lopez. I ought to tell Reggie of your rudeness, but if I 
did he ’d break you in two.’ 


’ 

Felipe went off to the Hautbois, and passed the night in 
fits of anger against English girls and of hatred for English 
boating-men. The others danced till quite late. 

‘* What time Sol’s effulgent beams the meads suffuse,’’ to 
use Combe’s early nineteenth-century manner, Greggs arose 
the next morning and whistled the whistle that would bring 
Tommy Tickell, if he were within half a mile of the Hangar. 
After three signals Greggs went on getting breakfast for 
himself, and had just induced the kettle to boil over when 
Tommy appeared on the tow-path side. Greggs paddled 
across and brought him back to breakfast. 

‘* What did Mrs. Gale give you for supper, Greggs 
asked. 

**QOh, lots of things! I'll tell you afterwards. Now, I 
want you to tell me where I can find a water-plant, rather like 
a water-lily, with yellow flowers.”’ 

‘*What’s it called?’’ asked Tommy, eating chicken paste 
au naturel. 

‘* Villarsia nympheoides,”’ 
piece of paper Carrie Gale had given him. 

Tommy looked at Greggs suspiciously, and shook his head. 

‘‘What’sits real name,’’ he asked, after a pause, during 
which he mentally tried Greggs for having larks with him. 

** Don’t know, Tommy. Loo here, keep a bit of appetite 
for the rest of the week, and see if you can tind a yellow book 
in the small tent.”’ 

Tommy searched and found, and helped Greggs to find 
under Flora the long-named plant. 
‘* There it is! ’’ Greggs exclaimed 
a monopetalous plant. Read it yourself,”’ 
indicating the horrid words. 

‘*Don’t, Greggs, you know I can’t! The fringed buck- 
bean,”’ he read out. ‘* Why, it’s beanies, after all!” 

** Where can we get some to-day *”’ 

** Used to be some by the ferry last year, but they "re gone 


, 


?”? he 


said Greggs, referring to the 


** TV llursia Nympheoide s, 
he said kindly, 


now.’ 
‘*Do you know where Baldwin is?’ perhaps he ’d know.” 

** Baldwin wouldn’t know. He’s only good for shooting or 
fishing,’’ was the reply of the jealous subject. 

** We can’t look all over the river, you know.’ 

‘‘ Like that Felipe, Greggs. He’s been out since eight 
in the single skiff, first one way and then the other. Is he 
looking for beanies, too ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps. But this is a beastly nuisance. I must have 
them,” said Greggs, ruffling his fair hair deliberately. 

Tommy struggled with his conscience, and at last said 
reluctantly: ‘‘Schoolmaster would know. He’s always after 
flowers and plants.” 

Griggs laughed at the hesitant tones. ‘‘ That’s the thing, 
Tommy,” he cried. ‘‘ School begun, eh ?”’ 

‘““Write him a letter: ‘Mr. Greggs presents compli- 
ments ’—like you did when I fell in Temple,’’ urged Tommy, 
***and answer per bearer’ ’’———- 

‘* Who is engaged for the day,”’ added Greggs, finishing the 
note, which he dispatched by Tommy, strong in the efficacy of 
the impersonal construction. 

The reply of ‘‘one always ready to oblige a brother- 
botanist ’’ came quickly, stating that the only place known to 
the writer where V. N. could be found was in the small back- 
water claimed by Mr. Nettersoll as private water. 

‘‘Tommy,” cried Greggs, ‘‘ we will assert the rights of the 
public.”’ 

‘‘ It isn’t private water, Greggs. Simon Nottage swears it 


never was.’ 

‘“T must get my card-case. Get the skiff ready, young ’un.”’ 
They sculled up-stream some distance till they reached the 
osier eyot, where they left the main stream and took to the 
gut leading to the broader backwater. Here were beanies to 
be seen, though not in any large number. They were getting 
on very nicely when they heard a cracked voice crying: 
‘‘ Anchor the boat, Buffery. Here they are! here they are! 
Get out, Buffery, and come to me !”’ 

Greggs saw a big punt lying across the end of the narrow 
gut and a burly man in it slowly pushing a pole into the bed 
of the river, and on the bank a feeble old gentleman walking 
excitedly about flourishing a green-lined calico umbrella. 

‘* How dare you come here and steal my plants! Buffery, 
they ’re taking the lilies by hundreds” . 

‘They ‘re not lilies, they ’re beanies,”’ interrupted Tommy. 

“Who's that boy? What’s his name, Buffery? Where 
doves he live ? Take him in charge!*’ spluttered the landowner 
te his water-bailiff, who had secured the punt and joined his 
master on the bank. 

‘‘ Young Splott, Sir, from Shapley.” 

“Right first time, Billy Buffery,’’ 
Jaughing. 

** Are you Mr. Nettersoli, Sir? ”’ 


shouted 


mn 
Tommy, 


asked Greggs, gravely. 
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** Yes, Tam. You know that,’’ snapped the old gentleman. 
“Why are you in my backwater? I shall have you locked up 
for stealing my plants. You’d better come at once ; you can’t 
get out, you’re blocked. They are blocked, aren’t they, 


Buffery? What’s your name, where’s your card?”’ 
**T’ll come in,’’ replied Greggs. ‘Pull straight for the 
keeper, Tommy,’’ he continued quietly, and as the boat 


touched the bank he jumped to the other side, alighting by 
Mr. Nettersoll, and escaping the keeper’s expected rush. 

Tommy had the boat out and beached again lower down 
before Buffery realised his aim, and boathook in hand, kept 
that official at bay, dodging him behind the principals. 

‘“*Mr. Nettersoll, here ’s my card,” said Greggs. ‘‘ Please 
understand that I believe this is public water, that I have as 
good a right here as you have, and that my solicitors will 
defend my actions or do whatever they ought, you know,”’ he 
finished conversationally. 

‘Solicitors, indeed ! 
Nettersoll. ‘* What 
impudence ! Theft, 

Sir, theft! Buffery, 
seize this man.”’ 

** Mr. Nettersoll, 
if you or your man 
touch me [shall 
fight,’ replied 
Greggs, con- 
vincingly. 

‘*Buffery, seize 
him!’ cried Mr. 
Nettersoll. ‘‘ Seize 
him! Are you 
afraid ?”’ 

** No, 
tersoll, I’m 
afraid of any 
man, long in the 
reach or not. And 
you know it, secing 
I’ve been fighting 
on and off ever since 
I took the place. 
But if I touch the 
young gentleman 
that Splott boy will 
be at me with the 
boat-hook ”’ > 

‘¢ That I shall!’’ 
yelled Tommy, de- 
lighted. 

“Tf you'll an- 
swer for the boy,’’ 
continued Buffery, 
“Til do my duty 
with the other.”’ 


Public water!’’ exclaimed Mr. 


Net- 
not 
one 


Mr. 


oF will not 
answer for the boy,”’ 
replicd Mr. Netter- 
soll, looking ner- 
vously at ‘TTommy’s 
glittcring eyes. 

"? will not 
chance that boat- 
hook being run into 
my back.” said 
Buffery, firmly. 


‘* Man to man, with 
bare hands, I don’t 
mind; but knives 
and spears ain't 
fair, Mr. Nettersoll. 
You can’t expect 

“Tell that boy 
to be quiet,’’ said 
Nettersoll to 
Greggs. 

*Certainlynot,”’ 
replied Greggs. 
“It’s two and two, 
anyhow. Morcover, 
I sha’n’t wait here 
all day. ‘Tommy, 
come and loose that 
punt. Now, Mr. 
Nettersoll, which is 
it to be?” 

“2 protest — 
mind, I protest,”’ 
cried that gentle- 
man, turning away. 
“Tl am not pre- 
pared for murder, 
but you will have to 
pay for all this in a 
court of law.”’ 

‘*Move 
punt, silly 
Buffery,’’ shouted 
‘Tommy, presuming 
on peace too early, 
for the angry bailiff 
was close enough to 
seize him roughly. 

‘Let him go! 


that 


said Greggs, in 
white anger, catch- 


: ’ 
ing the man’s arm. 


THE 


from 
face. 

** Are those the flowers Carrie Gale wanted me to get for 
her?’’ asked Lopez. 

Alec looked up, astonished at the tone and form of this 
speech. ‘They are for Caroline Gale, if that’s what you 
mean,’’ he replied, meeting Felipe’s stabbing glance quite 
steadfastly. 

‘*Tt’s no use you pretending not to know! She told me 
all about it before she threw me over like the jilt she is,’’ said 
Lopez, deliberately. 

‘“That’s not the way to speak to me about a lady I have 
known for years,’ returned Alec, perplexed by Felipe’s 
demeanour. 

‘*T shall speak to you in any way I like,’ 


treggs, but backed her in so that they were face to 


’ 


replied Lopez, 


keeping his boat in position by a stroke with the left scull. 
‘*T um not afraid of you, Mr. Greggs. I have put up with your 
insults too long, and I’ve come this afternoon for my revenge.’ 


’ 
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‘Tt can be done, all the same,’’ returned Lopez. ‘‘ Mr. 
Alec Greggs, I have brought two guns, double-barrelled, and 
some cartridges.. Will you come to Yardley Chase and fight 
me, four shots each ? ”’ 

‘* No, I will not!” 

‘*Then you are a coward !”’ 

‘No, I am-not a coward ! ”’ 

‘*But you’ll die'a coward’s death,’ 
pulled some yards away. 

He rose and stood in the middle of the boat, aiming his 
gun at Greggs. 

‘Tf you don’t accept my challenge in two minutes, I will 
kill you !’’ 

** You will be hanged !”’ 

** But you will be dead. Answer! Click went one ham- 
mer. No answer from Greggs. Click went the other hammer. 
Lopez sighted. Greggs stood up and faced him and the hollow 
barrels. 


’ 


cried Lopez, as he 


99 


“JT will fight 
you, Lopez, because 
it is better than 
being murdered. 
That’s my  cnly 
reason.”’ 

“You accept? 
All right!” said 
Lopez, lowering the 
** Now follow 


gun. 
me. I shall pull up 
the creek to the 


gap, leave your gun 
and two cartridges 
there; it is loaded 
now, and wait for 
you in the Chase. I 


will be at the end 
near the temple. 
You can take the 
lewer end, about 
forty yards off. 
When you get to 
the middle, put your 
gun down. I will 
put mine down. 
Each count five, 
pick up the gun, 
and begin. ‘The 


sun will be the same 
for both.’’ 

Greggs listened 
in surprise to this 
methodical prepar- 
ation for whut he 
knew was murder. 
Lopez must have 
brooded over his 
wrongs till the de- 
sire for revenge had 
become irresistible, 
only appeased for 
the time by plan- 


ning every detail. 
Yet, as he pulled 


into the creek aiter 
Lopez, Greggs had 
no intention = of 
breaking his pro- 
mise by making his 
escape or by search- 


ing tor aid. Most 
likely, before he 


could do anything, 
Lopez would shoot 
him, and, moreover, 
if he did get off to- 
day, he would, he 
felt convinced, be 
always liable to an 
attack from _— this 
half-tamed savage. 
And perhaps the 
attack would not be 
anopen one. If the 
duel took place 
harmlessly, the 
matter would be 
over for ever. ‘l'wo 
things Greggs had 
resolved on-—first, 
not to shoot Lopez, 
and secondly, not 
to be shot by Lopez. 

Atthe gap Lopez 
was waiting. Greggs 
got out, saying very 
quietly to Tommy, 
**As soon as we’re 
in the Chase, run up 
to the Rose of 
Sharon and getsome 
men to come and 
stop this stupid 
business.”’ 

But this did not 
come into Tommy’s 
programme. There 
was a tight with 
loaded guns going 


Their eyes met. The first brake reverberates on the crossing ere they can reach the gate, but it is shut as the throb of the train is nearing, and before on, and he meant 
‘Tommy was re- the second team turn the corner. to see it. Besides, 
leased. he hadn’t the least 


‘* You ’re a pair,” said Buffery, following his master. 

Greggs drew the pole, and they got past the punt. 

‘“What a lark, Greggs !’’ exclaimed Tommy. ‘If he’d 
touched you, I’d a druv’ the hitcher into his back. I'd 
marked the place.’ 

After lunch, while the others had gone to the Gales’, Greggs 
and ‘Tommy set themselves to the work of arranging the buck- 
beans, which had been torn up hastily with other plants, so 
that they could be presented safely to a critical young lady. 
And, indeed, there was in this offering to his sweetheart’s 
fricnd some expression of the service he would have 
liked to render directly. At all times Alec was of a kindly 
disposition, but at this moment, when the joy of achievement 
and the cheerfulness of hope had raised his spirit, he seemed 
to feel instinctively all the pleasantness, all the goodness of 
life falling upon him, surrounding him, penetrating him, 
coming to him from stream and wood and sun and wind. 

At the plash of sculls he looked up, smiling, in expectation 
of seeing his friends, but as he caught sight of Felipe Lopez 
that saying of Combe’s about the bird-headed gods of Egypt 
rose to his memory. Felipe put his boat at some little distance 


asked Greggs, carefully disentangling 


‘What insults?”’ 
one of the yellow flowers. 

‘* All of them, from the time I first saw you in Shiplake 
Lock till yesterday. You have always insulted me. You 
drenched me with water at the farm fire, you took Carrie Gale 
from me at the dance, and to-day, when at Jast I had found 
where I could get those flowers, you went there first, and I 
was bullied by an old fool on the bank and threatened by his 
keeper. I know you've done this all,on purpose.”’ 

** That ’s not true,’’ said Greggs. 

‘© You say that I lie, then ?’’ cried Lopez. 
a liar !”’ 

‘*Mr. Lopez, you’ve lost your temper over something. 
Hadn’t you better go away? We can talk the matter over 
quietly another day. I don’t want to quarrel with you.”’ 

‘* Because you ’re so big, you think you needn't take any 
notice of me. But I will make you. Where I come from all 
men are equal in fight—big and little, young and old. Thatis 
because they fight like soldiers, not like animals. They have 
a sword or a dagger, a rifle or a pistol.’’ 

** That ’s not allowed in England,’’ said Greggs. 


** You call me 


intention of leaving Greggs alone; therefore, he watched. He 
saw the rabbits hopping into their holes in the hedge bank 
aud the young partridges flying into the wood, and Greggs 
slowly stepping across the tussocky avenue, 

At the top end stood Lopez, his hands crossed behind his 
head, his blue waist-scarf very distinct. 

Greggs put down his gun and waited, looking at Lopez, 
stooping as he stooped, taking up his gun at the same time. 
He had half a thought of drawing the cartridges, but if Lopez 
saw him do it he would be at his enemy’s mercy. And he did 
did not like the idea of being at the mercy of this mongrel 


Indian or Spanish American. He had no more time for 
thinking. Lopez raised his gun, jumped to one side, 


looked in Greggs’s direction, lifted his gun, lowered it 
again, and ran in a zigzag down the Chase, crouching as he 
ran, Greggs, upright, gun at shoulder, stepped back pace by 
pace. ‘Then there was another rush by Lopez getting nearer. 
Greggs advanced, hoping to draw his fire. The lowering sun 
threw a shadow along the hedge. Then, as Lopez moved, 
Greggs had him at the barrels’ end for time enough. He 
could scarcely restrain himself. The fighting fever was rising 
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in him. Now he went forward, followly keenly, Lopez curving 
swiftly. Suddenly a rush from Lopez, and Greggs, stepping 
half in shadow, stumbles, trips, and falls as both guns dis- 
charge. Then Lopez falls and does not rise. Half-conscious, 
Greggs gets up, walking fearfully towards the other. 

** Hooray, Greggs! you’ve won!”’ cries Tommy. 

Greggs stooped over the groaning, bleeding body, and 
looked in the fiery eyes, brightening and darkening like the 
eyes of the dying hawk. Felipe could not speak till his lips 
had been wetted with waterfrom the ditch. ‘‘I ’m dying,’’ he 
gasped. ‘‘ You ’ve killed me. You always have the best of it.’’ 

‘*I tripped up, or you would have killed me,’’ replied 
Greggs, and, turning to the boy, he gave him a hurried 
message urging Combe to come at once with the doctor. 

‘** Tell him alone—by himself—no one else. Give him this,”’ 
said Greggs, taking off his ruby ring in recollection of a half- 
serious compact among his friends. He turned to Lopez, 
and, noticing his awkward 
posture, whistled the boy 
back. 

** We must get you moved. 

You can’t lie properly on this 
ground,”’ said Greggs, search- 
ing for the wound as he 
slipped off his coat. 

** You can’t do it alone, 
replied Lopez. 

‘* There ’s the boy to help 
me,’’ said Greggs, who could 
have carried Lopez easily. 
‘Don’t talk — here’s the 
place.”’ He stripped off his 
jersey and tore it up for 
bandages, which he bound 
with Lopez’s blue scarf, while 
Tommy hurried off to the 
classic temple, which he 
entered by the window, and 
having opened the door ran 
back. Greggs met him a few 
yards from Lopez. 

**Let me lift him and 

carry him by myself; but 
keep near, and just put your 
hand under his feet, as if you 
were helping me.”’ 
So, carefully, slowly, with 
1 word or two of direction to 
‘Tommy, they got Lopez to 
the temple, and laid him ona 
stone bench, and propped him 
up with a fragmentary Com- 
modus, wrapped in Greggs’s 
coat. 

‘* Now you go, fast as you 
ean!’? And Tommy sped. 

‘*Did I shake you much? 
Does it hurt much ? You are 
white and cold. Lopez, 
listen, I’ll rush off to the 
Rose and bring some brandy, 
and tell them to come up 
here. I sha’n’t be five 
minutes. I’m tast over 
grass.”’ 

‘But it’ll be more than 
five minutes; it’s half a mile. 
Make me a cigarette.’’ 

Then Greggs got Felipe’s 
dusty tobacco and the cigar- 
ette papers, and made for him 

l 1 cigarette that Lopez 

light of the 
m his waxy 


” 


such i 


s getting!”’ 
vlows of the 
warriors 


qu k, 


disappearet 
Greges!"’ 
Then 

La fair 
en the temple and the 

ind between 
temple, and 


ind for seven minutes 
ind bare figure move 


iron, 
Rose and the 
return with a keg of 
ind with brandy 
* <n. that’s 
Lopez was drinking nearly 
neat brandy. 
“some 


or ~ l 
water 


good fk 


more?” said 
Greggs, holding out the eup 
he had taken off the altar. 
‘*No? Another cigarette. 
Sha'n’t be a minute—I’m 
streaming !”’ 
A cry from Lopez startled 
The bleeding had begun 
rain, but managed 
p it with his socks 
lout moving the bandages. 
look of them alarmed 
him. He went to the door in 
hopes of seeing Combe and 
he doctor on their way, but 
were not in view. He 
a moment, trying 
her among the noises of 
field and river he could hear 
Tommy’s familiar trot or the 
fuller sound of Combe and the doctor hurrying forward 
lhrough the growing twilight the well-known rustle of the 
river and the voices of boating-men and peasants still at 
k reached him, softened and indistinct ; but the sharper 
sh of oar or scull, and the rush of a startled dabchick in 
backwater, seemed intrusive. 
Within the temple the light was dim, and the vases and 
blets and shields and statues grew grey and greyer, until 
they were vanishing the accustomed eye revived them in 
white. 


Greggs 


iat ‘Are you going 


é ’ groaned Lopez 
here ve 


m 
alone ¢ 
him more brandy and put another cigarette 

between his lips and struck a match so that the flame threw 
i¢ shadows of Epaminondas and Silenus dancing on the wall, 


disappearing in blackness 


S gave 


1 


Greggs. It’ssodark. Ta 


aight another, lk to me, Alec, 

I’m frightened.”’ 

Alexander Greggs’s heart turned to the dying man and he 

ut his arm round him, and lay close to him, and spoke to him 

in a clear voi struck a match, and the light fell in the 
I ] Lopez 


ding amber eves of Felip 


r 


‘* You are too rude—too insulting,’’ gasped Caroline, taken aback by his sudden rage. 


‘Talk about Carrie Gale,’”? he had said, and Greggs 
told how Carrie had been his friend when he was a school- 
boy, how they had kept friends, how they had become 
closer friends when Alec fell in love with beautiful Adelaide 
Deighton. 

“You didn’t tell me that before,’’ said Felipe, eagerly, 
faintly. ‘‘I suppose you ’ll marry her? ”’ 

‘**T don’t know, I don’t think so.”’ 

‘“Why not? Because you think I shall die; because you 
have killed me. Is that why, Alec? Tell me. But it was my 
fault, and an accident, too. Wouldn’t she marry you if she 
knew? Alec, the match is going out! ”’ 

When the match was lighted, Greggs saw an awful change 
in Felipe’s face. Brandy revived him for a few minutes, and 
he spoke in Spanish of a Paquita, of a Ramon, and of 
Yglesias. He withdrew his cold hand, and tried to turn 
round. Then he opened his eyes full on Greggs. 


I prefer Englishmen.”’ 


here again! 


‘I’m going now. Good-bye, Alec. Light a cigarette 
for me.”’ 

He slipped away as Alec was striking the match. 

Combe and the doctor found them lying there in the 
darkness, and at first, touching Alec, so cold, mistook 
them. 

‘* He’s used nearly everything for Lopez! 
sweater, Mr. Combe.”’ 

Nearly a week afterwards, when everything was settled, 
Greggs, fairer than ever in his black coat, stood on the plank 
bridge over the weir at Shapley, and by him, a hand on his 
arm, was Tommy. 

‘‘ Shanghai and Hong Kong both in China, Greggs ¢ 

‘‘ Yes, Tommy,” said Greggs, gravely. 

‘‘T’m coming to the station. Why are you going to 
Shanghai, Greggs ?’’ 

**To live, I hope.’’ 

He did not live long, though Adelaide would have marricd 
him, in spite of his misfortune. It went against Alec Greggs’s 
nature to take life, and having done it, he did not much care 
to live. 


Give him your 


” 


THE END. 


** Never speak to me again—never come 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

As every Oxford man knew, Mr. R. L. Nettleship was a 
serious student of theology. Whether Mrs. Ward intended 
it or not, his superficial peculiarities certainly suggested 
Langham in “Robert Elsmere.” But I have not seen it 
mentioned that among the very few writings which he gave to 
the public was an elaborate critical essay on a German 
theological work, which appeared in a journal which at the 
time represented Oxford dons. No truer thing has been said of 
Mr. Nettleship than that he was an excellent representative 
of the dons who are passing from the scene. 


Another eminent layman recently lost to us was a theo- 
logical writer of some mark—Dr. W. F. Skene, the author of 
“Celtic Scotland.” Dr. Skene was advised in his youth to 
study Gaelic with the eminent Scotch preacher, Dr. Mackin- 
tosh Mackay, whose name is so often mentioned in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Journal.” 
Whether by Dr. Mackay’s 
advice or otherwise, the 
young historian devoted much 
of his time to theological 
science, and became fairly 
proficient in more than one 
branch, though never an ex- 
pert. He translated lately a 
book on liturgiology by the 
illustrious Roman Catholic 
Hebraist Bickell, but he was 
hardly equal to the very 
exacting task. He has written 
a book, “Gospel History for 
the Young,” which is very 
orthodox, and not at all 
stupid. Dr. Skene was an 
Evangelical Episcopalian of 
large views, and succeeded in 
almost completely uniting 
the two branches of Episco- 
pacy in Scotland. 

Mr. Mackeson is to con- 
tinue the Banner (the com- 
pany for publishing which 
has been dissolved and the 
title abandoned) under the 
title Church and Queen, and 
has received many promises 
of support. It does seem as 
if there should be room for 
a Church paper on thoroughly 
Conservative lines. 

A very distinguished Ger- 
man theologian, Professor R. 
A. Lipsius, has died at Jena. 
He was a voluminous writer 
over nearly the whole field of 
theology, and a man _ of 
marked personal force. THis 
contributions to Smith's 
* Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy ” and Piinjer’s “ Year- 
Book "—to mention a mere 
fraction of his many writ- 
ings—showed his extensive 
reading, and I am not sur- 
prised to. learn that his 
library is particularly rich in 
complete series of learned 
periodicals. 

At last the first part of 
the Clarendon Press Hebrew 
Dictionary has appeared. It 
is not a little creditable to 
America that the chief editor 
is an American scholar, Pro 
fessor Francis Brown, while 
another, Dr. C. A. Briggs, is 
Dr. Driver's coadjutor as 
assistant editor, Dr. Driver's 
part is much smaller than 
that of his colleagues, which 
is to be regretted. The first 
part of this great work was 
published in America some 
months ago, but its appear- 
ance seems to have been pre- 
mature, as no more parts hav« 
followed. It was immediately 
criticised with great severity 
by the chief orthodox Hebrew 
scholar in America, The main 
results of the higher criticism 
are taken for granted through- 
out in the new dictionary. 

Archdeacon Farrar is rest- 
ing at Torpoint Rectory, 
Devonport. and does not re- 
turn till October. His recent 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer 
in Westminster Abbey were 
amazingly popular. Hundreds 
of young men stood through 
the whole service, and Dr. 
Farrar is being pressed to 
issue them in a volume, as 
the reports which have 
appeared are very inaccurate. 

One of the most important 
of forthcoming theological 
works will be “ The Return to Christ,” by Principal Fairbairn, 
of Mansfield College, Oxford. It will not be published much 
before the end of the year. 


Notwithstanding the lamentable destruction of the Bear 
Hotel and great part of the Swiss village of Grindelwald by 
the late fire, the English clergymen and Wesleyan ministers, 
with their associates from Protestant churches of France, 
Germany, and Switzerland, intent on ecclesiastical fraternity. 
resumed their conferences at Grindelwald in the week 
beginning Sept. 4. The Bishop of Worcester, the Rev. 
Professor G. Stokes and Rev. Canon Robinson, of Dublin, and 
the Rev. Dr. Stephenson, ex-president of the Wesleyan 
Conference, take an active part. 


What is in its way an important theological work, “The 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford,” bas been transferred to 
the hands of Mr. Fisher Unwin, and will be issued by him in 
a new and revised edition. The author, Mr. W. Hale White, 
was long ago a student in New (Congregational) College, but 
became too “ broad” for the denomination, and now occupies a 
position in the Admiralty. He was long a journalist, Parlia- 
mentary correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post.—V. 
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“ PRAYER TO ALLAH BEFORE GOING TO BATTLE.’ 


BY G. L. SEYMOUR. 
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LITERATURE. 


MR. ANSTEY AS A SATIRIST. 

Voces Populi. Second Series. By F. Anstey. Illustrated by 
J. B. Partridge. (Longmans and Co.)—I wonder whether any- 
body has the courage to read this volume aloud in circles 
where the commonplaces gather together and the frivolous 
chatter vain things. Years ago nothing 

was so popular as “ Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures ” 

at penny readings. I have seen ladies 

who were by no means inexpert in the art 

of “nagging” wreathed in smiles while a 
young man grimly narrated Mrs. Caudle’s 
nightly monitions. Probably the caricature 

took off the edge of the reality ; but in Mr. 
Anstey’s book the satirical rogue comes so 

near actual life that I do not recommend 

the curate to read the magic-lantern 
episode in “ Bricks Without Straw ” at a 
school entertainment, or “Bank Holiday ” 

at a festival of mutual improvement, 
Mile-End way. In some of his scenes Mr. 
Anstey is good-humoured enough. ‘The 
ruthless connoisseur at the Academy de- 
picted in Mr. Partridge’s delightful draw- 

ing is sufficiently remote from general 
acquaintance to raise a laugh without 
hurting any susceptibilities. But certain 

types of the uneducated classes are 
handled by the satirist with something 

very like merciless contempt. The Bank 
Holiday makers are almost painfully 
lifelike. Mr. Anstey sets before us the 
stupid animalism of a Crystal Palace 

orgie, the ribaldry and vulgarity of the 
typical "Arry in a railway carriage or in 

the Mall on “ Drawing-Room Day,” with a 
ruthless candour which sets your nerves 
tingling with horrible reminiscences. The 
brutish element in the democracy comes 

out in these sketches with a savage force 

that almost turns the humour into 
odium. I should like some courageous 

man to read these satires to a select 
company of youths and maidens in a 

back street in Bermondsey, just to see 
whether they would rise to the sugges- 

tion in the dialogue between ‘Arry and 
*Arriet, who are watching the ladies 

going to the Drawing-Room— 

"ARRIET: “I wonder they don’t get tired o” bein’ stared at like they 
are. 

"ARRY: “Bless your ‘art! they don't mind—they like it. They'll go 
‘ome and s'y [in falsetto), ‘Ow, pa, all the bloomin’ crowd kep’ on a-lookin’ 
at us through the winder—it was protme !'” 

— (giggling admiringly): “Ow do you Know the w'y they 
tork?” 

‘ARRY (superior): “Why, they don’t tork particular different from 
what you and me tork—do they ?” 

Bat Mr. Anstey is equally unsparing, 

though his touch is more playful, in his 

portraits of highly respectable ignorance. 

If the courageous man I have invited to 

distinguish himself should survive the 

Bermondsey experiment, he might try Mr. 

Anstey’s fun on the suburban lady and 

her friend among the pictures by reciting 

this when they are deep in the catalogue : 

“H'm. No. 156, ‘Cloud Chariots.’ Not 

very /ike chariots, thongh, are they?” 
“I expect it’s one of those sort of pic- 
tures that you have to look at a long 
time and then things gradually come out 
of it. you know.” Of the fatuous remarks 
which people make at exhibitions Mr. 
Anstey is a perfect master, and anybody 
who consults this volume studiously will 
learn the most exquisitely imbecile thing 
to say at the right moment. My favourite 
is the philosophical observation of “A 
Spectator” before a large mechanical 
clock, representing a fortress, which is 
striking with accompaniments of trumpets 
and marching soldiers: “What! all that 
for on’y ‘alf-past five !"—L. F. AUSTIN. 





THE COUNTESS KATHLEEN. 
The Countess Kathleen, and rarious Leqends 
and Lyrics. By W. B. Yeats. (Fisher 
Unwin: Cameo Series.)—It may be laid 
down as an art-maxim of general applica- 
tion that to fail in the attainment of any 
given end is disastrous in direct propor- 
tion to the ambitiousness of the means 
Mr. Yeats’s artistic means are 
ambitious ; he fails to produce any kind of 
effect, and the disaster is accordingly 
considerable. ‘To supplement his human 
puppets—we cannot say his human beings, 
for being they have none, in the sense of 
life or life-likeness—he invokes the aid of 
all manner of supernatural and elemental 
agencies, spirits and fairies, and what not, 
together with sowlths and terishces. what- 
ever they may be, for we unblushingly 
confess our ignorance of their nature or 
attributes. There are also a great many 
sheogues, and we do not feel in the least 
called upon to know what a sheogue is like 
—in fact, we would much rather not be 
told. How many legs has it? There is 
also a peasant who nods by the fire 
“telling old shannachus.” Now, weshould 
really like to have heard a shannachu. 
Why didn't Mr. Yeats let us have one? 
It would have been worth a world of 
sheogues, The fact is—to dropinto serious- 
ness fora moment, with many apologies— 
the supernatural in poetry has no excuse 
for itself except where, as in “ The Ancient 
Mariner,” for instance, it bites its way into the reader's con- 
sciousness and compels imaginative belief by the sheer 
despotism of imperious genius. All Mr. Yeats’s grotesque 
machinery of sowlths and tevishes and sheogues leaves us 
without a shudder; his fantasies are stage-properties of 
the most unillusive kind. He introduces to us a brace of 
demons in the guise of merchants. who go about buying 
souls, which they put into a bag. One of the demons 


employed. 


succeeds in purchasing the soul of a priest. This is the 
demon’s account of what followed— 

And then I thrust his soul into the bag 

And hurried home. His right hand, on the way— 

The hand that blessed the poor and raised the Host— 

Tore through the leather with sharp piety, 

And he escaped me. 


Could any attempt at spiritual symbolism be cruder than this? 


% 


> 
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“'OW °E SMOILED AT ME THROUGH THE BRORNCHES!” 
From “ Voces Populi,’”? Second Series (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


Mr. Yeats seems to be under the delusion that imaginative 
belief can be compelled by the employment of baldly material 
detail,as when he talks of * Michael looking down from Heaven's 
door-post.” Sometimes he certainly has a kind of extravagant 
picturesqueness, as when he makes the waves of the sea clash 
like cymbals, but what does “ the long-hoarding surges ” mean ? 
And he has literally no idea of versification : witness his 
excruciating trick—a favourite one with him—of making the 


) / / / 
Bill 
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“CAPTURED BY A DESULTORY ENTHUSIAST.” 


From “ Voces Populi,” Second Series (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


man who can 


second foot of a blank verse line trochaic. A 
in so 


do this could commit—but one must not be libellous 
respectable a journal. 

In the motif of his poem about Cuchallin fighting the 
waves there was ready to hand a certain element of romantic 
grandeur, but Mr. Yeats has made little of the opportunity, 
By far the best thing in the volame—and it is worthy to have 
been one of Blake's “ Songs of Innocence "—is the cradle song 
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on page 122. The last stanza—the idea of which is of the 
nature of a bull, an idealised and glorified bull—is as charming 


and exquisite as anything of the kind we ever read— 


I kiss you and kiss you, 
With arms round my own; 
Ah, how I shall miss you 
When, dear, you have grown! 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


LITERARY GOSSIP, 


There is a copy of the first edition of the 
Bronté poems (Smith and Elder, 1846) 
in a recent second-hand catalogue for 
£2 18s. 6d., and a first edition of Emily 
Bronté'’s “Wuthering Heights "—which, 
it will be remembered, was published by 
Cautley, and not by Smith and Elder—in 
the same catalogue for £6 18s. 6d. I also 
find the first edition of “Jane Eyre” offered 
for £15, and the first edition of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Life of Charlotte Bronté,” 
which contains the passages that got 
the biographer into so much trouble, for 
28s. 6d. 


I always find booksellers’ catalogues 
most entertaining reading—entertaining 
and instructive, and their blunders are 
not the least attraction, as, for example, 
when one finds it stated against a copy 
of Mr. Henry Norman's “Christmas 
Annual of 1886” that Mr. Stevenson's 
story “ Markheim” has “appeared in no 
other form.” ‘The story will be found 
in the volume entitled “The Merry Men, 
and Other Tales and Fables,” but Mr. 
Norman's annual is, nevertheless, well 
worth the seven-and-sixpence for which 
it is offered. 


I have been enjoying greatly the little 
faggot which Mr. Birrell has chosen to 
bind up with the new label “ Res Judic- 
ate.” ‘The sticks are “ Obiter Dicta,” all 
the same, and are none the worse for it. 
I, for one, shall never complain of the 
absence of conclusions so long as Mr. 
Birrell continues to communicate notions 
and impressions so bright and so provo- 
cative of the reconsideration of one's 

own. Imnst indeed confess that, in reading Mr. Birrell's 
essays, I have not been well armed for mental self-defence. 
Surroundings and mood have been alike inconducive to 
criticism, yet my pencil would sometimes insist on unsheathing 
itself. The number of little slips is surprising when one con- 
siders that most of these papers have been in print before. 
Here is one on the sixth page, where we are told that “to 
take up ‘Tom Jones’ is like re-entering in middle life your 
old college rooms, where, so at least Mr. 
Lowell assures us— 
You feel o'er you stealing 
The old familiar, warm, champagny, brandy- 
punchy feeling. 
In the true text the lines run thus— 
I feel the old convivial glow (unaided) o'er me 
stealing — 
The warm, champagny, old-particular, 
punchy feeling. 


brandy- 


But, even as mutilated, they are so little 
in Mr. Lowell's and so perfectly in Dr. 
Holmes’s manner, that so fine an ear as 
Mr. Birrell’s should have sufficed to correct 
his memory. 

Mr. Birrell must have been uncon- 
sciously “ combining his information ” or 
his recollection regarding that mythical 
effusion of Thackeray's noble family of 
Southdown, “The Washerwoman of 
Finchley Common” and the famous (and 
aimirable) “Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain” when he wrote “The Washer- 
woman on Salisbury Plain”; but the 
funniest of all the peceadilloes is the 
explanation offered of “hunkers.” Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, we are told (truthfully, 
if a little redundantly). had “ no disposi- 
tion to go down on his knees, or hunkers, 
as the Scotch more humorously call them, 
before plaster-casts of Venus.” Now, it 
is not quite easy to explain, except in the 
unblinking manner proper to a dictionary, 
what “hunkers” are, but (emphatically) 
they are not knees, The Scotch (and some 
less civilised races) “ sit on their hunkers,” 
and the risk of the attitude is not “ pro- 
stration,” but the reverse. If Mr. Birrell’s 
constituents “ heckle” him in their native 
tongue, he may occusionally be at a loss. 


The little paper on Lamb has much 
that is good in it, but it lacks shading a 
little. Even of that critic it is surely 
H// fh too much to say, the qualifying “ perhaps” 
ijt notwithstanding, that “he is never mis- 
/} taken,” or that he was never led astray by 
the glamour of antiquity or the glare of 
novelty. Not by the latter certainly, but 
by the former sometimes. One remem- 
bers the Duchess of Newcastle’s book, 
and Ford, and his amiable rhapsodies 
about * Falstaff's Letters” — though the 
last may have been due to the glamour of 
friendship and, jast possibly, of co-oper- 
ation. But why will so trne a Lamb- 
lover force on others as true the odions 
role of Devil's Advocate? What is said of 
the Lambs’ books for children is just 
“What married pair with their quiver 
full ever wrote such tales for children 
as did this old bachelor and his maiden 
sister?” But the words are an unconscious plagiarism from 
the “old bachelor,” “ boasting himself a little” to his chief 
friend on the “Poetry for Children.” “Perhaps you will 
admire the number of subjects, all of children, picked ont by 
an old bachelor and an old maid. Many parents would not 
have found so many.” ‘The qualification “old” is a little 
misleading, for Lamb was not six-and-thirty when he com- 
posed his last child's book, “ Prince Dorus.” K, 
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THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. 
In confidence, apparently, that it costs tuo much in time, in 
cash, in temper to contend against the charges of the Income 
‘Tax Commissioners (or their servants), assessments ure often 
made with a recklessness and sustained with an audacity 
which have only one parallel in that department ; the ignorance 
in which they set to work. A man whose income has been 
diminishing for years gives £700 as his return instead of the 
#1000 he had previously paid upon. It isa just return, as examin- 
ation of his accounts would show. But the assessor, who knows 
no more of the man’s income than he did when it was first 
declared, assumes at a shot that the return is fraudulent, and 
sends in anote for payment on eight hundred and fifty pounds, 
also at random, Should the victim demur—“ Come, then, and 
produce your accounts,” is the answer; which, being trans- 
lated, means, “ You will not be let off unless you put yourself 
to much more trouble, much more loss of time, much 
more of that special vexation, inquisition into your private 
affairs, than the overcharge is worth.” And so, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, at least, the overcharge 
is paid. Another grievance is that the Commissioners 
give the public to understand that they have powers and 
an authority beyond what they do possess. It is done by 
insinuation, but it is done. We are reminded of that by an 
oflicer of the Rate and ‘Taxpayers’ Assessment Protection 
Association, who writes to the papers to say that as the time 
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having their stalls and wheelbarrows cleared away from the 
neighbourhood of the new Farringdon Fruit and Vegetable 
Market. ‘They must take their little business elsewhere, it 
seems, which is hard on the costermongers though otherwise 
right enough, no doubt. Under certain conditions, the * coster” 
is one of the most valuable and respectable of the whole class 
of small traders. ‘Take him at his best (and, like the cab- 
driver, he belongs to a much-improved, much-improving order 
of citizens), he is as steady, as hardworking, as honest a 
purveyor as can be found. He knows how to buy cheaply ; he 
can afford to sell, and does sell, at prices which would seem 
ridiculous to West-End housekeepers if they ever heard of them. 
But, not exactly in the West-End, there are many who do know 
and yet’ dare not buy, on account of one prevailing doubt. 
It is impossible to say whether the coster’s fresh-looking 
commodities have come straight from the market or whether 
they have lain for a night on the coster’s premises, and (this is 
the doubt) what sort of premises they are! Itis this forbidding 
ignorance that keeps his business down, and sends many a 
poor housekeeper to buy a sole for eighteenpence that the 
coster would joyfully supply her with at half the price. 


The immigration of a certain kind of pauper aliens has 
ceased for a time ; under the circumstances, it is not likely to 
recommence for some months at least; and the meanwhile 
would be well employed at the Home Office in considering 
whether or under what restrictions it should be allowed 


cleanliness and the suppression of “filth diseases”? Ii 
not, is it expedient to put no restraint on a foreign influx 
which undoubtedly does add to the congestion of poverty, 
is an aggravation of the “sweating” evil, and unques- 
tionably feeds that residuum of the population which has to 
be redeemed from dangerous habits of uncleanliness? ‘These 
aliens form themselves into colonies, which are undoubtedly 
better off than they would be in Russian Poland, for 
example. Is their greater comfort of more account than the 
evils they bring with them for our own poor amid whom 
they dwell? How does the balance of comfort stand, apart 
from the question whether the rulers of the country should 
or should not have a special care for its own people? 
Lastly, it is urged on behalf of these immigrants that the 
nation has benefited very largely before now by the influx 
of skilled artisans, who have started and sustained new 
industries. Is there any compensation of this kind in 
the present case? ‘or is it not the fact that it is the 
skilled labour that is going out to establish new 
industries (in America and elsewhere), while the labour 
that comes in is of the lowest and commonest character, 
and of a kind that is painfully superabundant already? 
Again let us say that if there is any disposition among 
men in authority to consider and settle these questions, 
now is the time. Immigration having ceased for a while 
through theoperation of quarantine regulations, restriction could 
be imposed by the State with the least possible inconvenience. 
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1, On the stones. 
2. The typical horse-jobber. 


SKETCHES IN THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET, CALEDONIAN ROAD, 


for making appeals against income-tax charges for the present 
year is at hand, it should be more widely known by dis- 
satisfied appellants that “if they produce at such appeals 
properly prepared accounts they can insist on the Com- 
missioners granting a case for the decision of a superior 
court,” although appellants are invariably informed that 
“the Commissioners’ decision is final.” Insist on the 
Commissioners’ stating a case, says this gentleman, and “ the 
usual result is the required reduction.” Very well. But how 
many of us, to whom ten or twenty pounds is of importance, 
can afford a conflict with a State Department for that amount, 
up to the point of pressing for a case for the superior courts? 
‘There ’s the rub, as that same department is doubtless well 
aware. Perhaps it may be serviceable to add that thereisa 
Mr. Chapman, of Bayswater, who (for a small fee in each case) 
has taken thousands of pounds out of the throats of the 
Income ‘Tax Commissioners for wronged clients. 

Whether the same thing can be said for particular virtues 
we do not know, but it is clear that from time to time there is 
“a run” on particularcrimes. Just now shooting or otherwise 
murdering the girl of your heart when she will have nothing 
to do with you is more or less of an epidemic. There has been 
a remarkable number of such cases lately—with or without 
suicide to follow. It is a comprehensible crime, but unspeak- 
ably Tarkish, and it should be punished with exemplary rigour 
when suicide does not follow. There is a good deal of senti- 
ment in the offence, no doubt, but not of the sort that should 
draw tears of compassion from any British jury or any British 
judge. We should leave such indulgences to the French, 
whose ensign is the sultan of the poultry-yard. 

All good Londoners must feel for the costermongers who, 
at the moment when this paragraph is written, are in fear of 


3. “Gimme two ‘Own Makes,’ and an ‘ Icey-an-parl-franky !' 


4. In a big way of business. 


renewal. The question is an extremely simple one. Pauper 
foreigners have no more right to land in England than in the 
United States ; true though it be that while there is no order 
against it in the one c:.se thereisin theother. Right thereis none. 
‘The question fordecision is this: Doexpediency, policy, hamanity 
demand that no restriction should be placed on the immigra- 
tion of destitute aliens like those that swarm in from the 
border provinces of Russia? Let humanity be considered quite 
as much as expediency, but not that odd sort of sentimental 
humanitarianism which says, in effect, “ Rather than these 
poor and wretched foreigners should suffer by rejection, let 
as many poor and wretched English folk suffer by their 
admission.” The individual who endures risk and _ loss 
for a stranger’s sake is not only at liberty to do so, but 
his self-sacrifice is admirable, always supposing the stranger a 
worthy recipient of help. But no individual has a right to 
impose the risk and the loss on other individuals ; and the 
reasons that forbid his doing so should weigh with Govern- 
ments when they ask themselves whether it becomes them to 
exercise chivalrous feeling on behalf of a certain class of 
foreigners at the expense of a similar class of the people they 
are appointed to protect. Starting from that principle, the 
argument should proceed upon such questions as these: 
Considering that the emigration of British artisans and 
labourers is encouraged as a relief to their fellows who 
remain at home, is it reasonable to allow the unrestricted 
immigration of foreign labourers at the same time? If 
the emigration of British workpeople with their savings 
is good for the community, is the immigration of totally 
destitute aliens also good for it? Is ita mistake to suppose 
our greater cities the worse for “the congestion of poverty,” 
which increases in all of them? Is it an error to imagine 
“sweating” an evil? Are we wrong in believing that the 
more a city is crowded the more pressing is the need of 


”: 5. Three men to sell one donkey. 
6. “If yer carn’t drive it, take it ‘ome !* 


HOLLOWAY. 


IN THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 
The sale of oxen and sheep, live beef and mutton, for the daily 
dinners of five millions of Londoners, is, of course, the main 
business transacted in that great open-air market which 
occupies thirty acres of ground, formerly part of Copenhagen 
Fields, between Camden ‘Town and Islington, accessible from 
King’s Cross by the Caledonian Road and the Great Northern 
Railway. _But there are some odd varieties of trade, espe- 
cially on Fridays, which may be taken less seriously by an 
observer with an eye to what is droll and funny in 
the byeways of social life. Horse-dealing, both in hope- 
less animals doomed to the knacker’s yard and in those 
more unfortunate beasts which may still tempt a ruthless 
speculator to buy them for the sake of a short period of work 
screwed out of their “last legs,” is largely practised on one 
side of the vast stony square, where the sorriest exhibition 
of spavined, hip-screwed, knock-kneed, broken-kneed, and 
broken-winded quadrupeds, some of them, perhaps, with 
indications of good race and good former training, attests 
human gratitude for the past services of our equine help- 
mates. A crowd of shouting men and boys attends 
the tumultuous traffic. Sometimes the people will clear an 
avenue, and those who have vehicles will tear up and down 
over the cobble-stones, endangering their own and everyone 
else's life. On the other side of the market is erected a row 
of stalls selling everything, from a second-hand Brussels 
carpet to a plate of whelks. The stock-in-trade of one stali 
that our artist saw consisted of a brass door-plate from a 
ladies’ school, a pair of boots, and a few rusty nails. Here 
also can you buy old saddlery, and, if you want to look 
particularly knowing, a striped web belt with four buckles. 
The most knowing customer, however, purchasing anything 
out of his own line is sure to be “ had.” 
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ITALIAN SERVANTS 

Servants are perhaps a good deal alike all the world over, 
though unquestionably circumstances and surroundings influ- 
ence them as they do other classes of society. Nevertheless, 
Italian servants have certain marked national peculiarities, 
and I am inclined to think that in some respects they are the 
best servants in the world. Of course they are somewhat 
different in various districts of the country ; like all Italians, 
they have not yet, since their unity, cast off all regional dis- 
tinctions ; the southern races, for example, being more subtle 
and servile than those of northern and _ central ftaly, 
while there is a staunch vein of independence of character 
about the Lucchesi and the Romagnoli which makes it 
seem at first blush as if they were not respectful. In 
reality, they have no intention whatever of showing dis- 
respect, but neither they nor their countrymen of other 
districts at all understand the English habit of keeping 
servants at arm’s length, and hence their manner often seems 
to English visitors familiar, though it is by no means so in 
intention or in reality. Indeed, in reality I should say they 
are more truly respectful than English servants, notwithstand- 
ing the subservient manners of the latter. Whoever has 
observed the perfectly easy and even affectionate relations 
that prevail between the Italian gentlemen and their peasants 
grows to understand whence comes the origin of this 
manner among Italian servants; for the servant class is 
chiefly drawn from the peasantry, who make by far the 
best servants, besides being stronger, healthier, and more 
willing to work than the town dwellers. Not unfre- 
quently one man will do all the work of a small family, not 
even excepting the washing, ironing.and rougher 
sewing—presenting, besides, the appearance of 
a trained man-servant when waiting at table, 
and opening the door to visitors in the afternoon 
in faultless costume. The same applies to the 
female servants. Washing is generally done in 
the country, but it is ironed at home, either 
by the maid or by a woman who comes in for 
the purpose by the day. The wages are not 
high in general, ranging from fifteen to forty 
francs a month. Residents who remain through 
the whole year pay lower wages than such 
families as are only passing. ‘These remarks 
apply, however, chiefly to persons in the service 
of foreigners; the scale of wages in Italian 
families is even lower, and the servants, 
besides, are expected to do much more work, 
and are treated with much less consideration. 
In consequence, all the best domestics try to 
get service in foreign families, and evince 
none of those desires, so frequent among 
English servants, of bettering themselves—that 
is to say, ranning from one place to another. 
When they enter a good house, they hope to 
become fixtures, and try to make themselves 
indispensable; and, in a general way, it is 
best to let them manage a good deal as they 
like. The custom which prevails, «specially in 
flats—in which most people live, and where 
there is little storage room—of buying no more 
of each thing required than is necessary for 
the consumption of the day, or at most the 
week, throws much responsibility on the 
servant who goes daily to make the purchases, 
[hey do certainly, as in France, consider it 
their right to make a small percentage on 
these purchases, but it is much more advisable 
to submit to this tax than to attempt, as some 
foreigners do, to save money by making the 
household purchases themselves. It is impos- 
sible for any non-Italian to pay prices in the 
shops as low as those they pay their servants, 
even when these last have put their tiny profit 
on the things bought. For servants and 
tradespeople are banded together in a species 
of camorra against any such attempt on the 
part of their employers: hence, since the 
system exists, it is of no use to strive against it. 
Generally your servant has his or her own 
tradespeople—usnally relations or connections 
or old friends—whom he or she patronises, and 
in this they do not like to be interfered with ; 
and, since they manage on the whole much 
more economically and materially better than 
one could do oneself, it isan overfussy master 
or mistress, indeed, who interferes with custom 
and precedent. In former times the servants 
were supplied with wine as part of their wages, 
but this custom is dying out, and wine-money, 
about five francs a month, is given instead 

Italian servants are exceedingly obliging and good-natured 
among themselves, willing todo any work that c»mes in their 
way without disputing as to whether it be their place to do it. 
Of course, like most dependents, their great object in life is to 
do as little as possible, and to spend as much time in idleness 
and amusement as they can possibly manage to do. Some 
extremely pious personages in this class take a pride in 
spending the Church holidays in a perfectly Jewish state of 
inaction, and these fetes recur so frequently that the tax thus 
levied upon the hours of labour is by no means a light one. 
These devotés are naturally to be found more often among 
women than men. It is nota bad plan when engaging them 
to stipulate that they should keep either the State or the 
Charch holidays, for when both are required the endless repeti- 
tion of occasions for shirking work becomes a vexation to the 
employer's soul. ‘The fétes, religious and civil, acknowledged 
by the State are quite sufficiently numerous, without add- 
ing to them all those that can be culled out of the 
calendar of the saints or out of the records of the Italian 
campaign for independence. 3ut Italians, no matter of 
what class, have a great idea of amusing themselves ; they 
still remain at heart the Carnival nation. Still, it would 
be unfair not to admit that this has its advantages as 
well as its drawbacks. Thus, I have never seen among 
Italian servants that dull, hopeless sort of creature 
known in England as the household drudge or lodging-house 
“slavey.” Another possible explanation of this may be that the 
class which in England keeps the servant known as the drndge 
has no servant at all in Italy ; in that class the women of the 
house do all the work themselves. Indeed, many Italian 
women of the middle class do a very large share of the house- 
hold work, being by no means so helpless with regard to 
domestic affairs as the women of some other nations are apt to 
be. Servants taken from Italian families of this class are 
sometimes very good, economical, unpretentious, and easily 
taught. This remark applies, of course, chiefly to women, 
though sometimes men who have been soldier servants in the 
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honses of officers make good cooks and waiters, for Italians 
are especially clever in turning their hands to anything. 
Your footman, at a moment's notice, can turn cook, or vice 
versi. If some domestic accident occurs in Italy one is never 
left suddenly stranded. If your servant is disabled by illness 
or accident, he conside.3 it his duty to provide you with a 
temporary substitute, and that abomination, the charwoman, 
is unknown in Italian domestic economy. 

The better class of servants have clubs of their own, 
where young persons of both sexes meet to dance and 
become acquainted. These clubs are perfectly respectable 
and well conducted, and the acquaintances thus made often 
lead to happy and appropriate marriages. ‘The prejudice 
against married servants on the part of English masters 
and mistresses does not obtain in Italy; it is a common 
thing to employ both married men and married women ; 
the women will put their babies out to nurse and gladly 
return to a good place, where they know full well they are 
better fed and cared for than they would be in any such miserable 
home as they could afford to keep for themselves, The married 
men especially are a respectable and trustworthy class, it being 
naturally much more important for them to have good charac- 
ters than for those who have no one depending upon them. 
A certain type of maid-servant is naturally the same all the 
world over. In Italy she is to be bought over by smiles, coax- 
ing, and small presents instead of money ; but she is otherwise 
the same mercenary creature. ‘The great advantage which 
servants possess. in Italy is that public opinion sees nothing 
derogatory in their position. It is looked upon precisely like 
any other way of earning your livelihood. Hence a better 
class of persons go into service than in other countries like 
England, Australia, and America, where something degrading 
appears to be attached to the idea of going into service. 


Servants usually marry into the lower middle class. Some 


LADY CHORISTER EN GIBRALTAR CATHEDRAL MIXED CHOIR, 


INSTITUTED 1887, 


maid-servants even marry gentlemen, and are often in no way 
inferior in their manners or appearance to the women they 
meet in society. Only the women-servants of priests lose 
caste, for reasons which may be divined ; hence it is most 
difficult for a priest to find a good servant. In the old Italian 
families we constantly see servants whose parents and grand- 
parents have filled the same post in the same family, and 
nothing gives foreignersa better standing among Italians than 
a reputation of seldom changing their servants. Nor is it 
wise to change oftener than one can help, for the longer Italians 
remain in the same service the better they grow ; they identify 
themselves with their employers, they make the interests of 
the family their own in lieu of holding that they are 
mere prey to be exploited. When all is said and done, how- 
ever, the same rule obtains in Italy as in other places, “ Like 
master like man,” and in Italy more especially ; to quote 
another saw, “ The suspicion of ill-will never fails to produce 
it.” If watched and suspected, servants there, as elsewhere, are 
much more likely to prove untrustworthy. They certainly 
are behindhand in neatness and accuracy, and, from this point 
of view, require much training and patience before they reach 
Anglo-Saxon standards, and, like the rest of their compatriots, 
are very apt to be unpunctual. Still, they can and do acquire 
punctuality in punctual houses. 

This slight sketch deals only with the better class of 
servants ; there are plenty who are as undesirable as need be, 
but these seldom get a footing among foreigners. The class 
of servants who find places in foreign families seem to hold a 
species of police supervision among themselves, by means of 
which they manage to keep out really objectionable characters. 
It is more likely that a good servant can be found by inquiring 
among this class than by taking such as are recommended only 
by employers, who naturally cannot know as much as the 
servants themselves do, and who, besides, if Italians, are afraid 
to give a bad character even to a servant who deserves it, 


because of the inevitable vendetta that would follow 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 


MIXED CHOIRS. 
THE CHOIR OF GIBRALTAR CATHEDRAL. 

BY ARCHDEACON GOVETT. 

The Gibraltar Cathedral mixed choir originated under the 
following circumstances. Among the 5000 military stationed 
there, little difficulty is found in obtaining tenors and basses, 
but boys’ trebles to balance them are scarce. ‘To remedy 
this defect, the cathedral organist, Mr. Alfred Digby, and I 
resolved to supplement the boys’ by ladies’ voices ; and, to meet 
the natural objection to the incongruity of coloured dresses 
and hats side by side with the white and black robes of the 
men and boys, the ladies consented, after considerable persua- 
sion, to put on surplice-jackets, a black skirt over their ordinary 
dress, and college caps. 

The innovation was, of course, loudly objected to and 
ridiculed, as all reforms are; but as time rolled on, and the 
cathedral congregation discovered that the blending of the 
boys’ and ladies’ sopranos gave a softness, delicacy, and refine- 
ment before unknown, and that the reverent demeanour of 
the lady choristers had raised the tone and standard of the 
choir generally, opposition ceased, and no voice is now ever 
heard but in favour of the change. The men and boys have 
one vestry, another has been extemporised for the ladies, 
While the former are marching into the cathedral in proces- 
sion, the ladies enter from the opposite side and take their 
seats first. The men occupy the back stalls on each side ; the 
ladies the next parallel row before them, and the boys in front 
of them. The numbers are twenty men, fifteen boys, and 

thirty-seven ladies young and elder—or seventy- 
two in all. 

The five years’ experience of the cathedral 
authorities is that the alteration is an unalloyed 
success; that, compared with choir-boys, the 
lady choristers are more regular, punctual, 
attentive, and better behaved at practices and 
services ; that they have incomparably greater 
knowledge of music, and can bestow a sweet- 
ness and pathos on exquisite words and notes 
quite beyond the capacity of any ordinary 
boys. To prevent levity, flippancy, and con- 
ceit, and to maintain the religious character 
of the office, the senior lady choristers have 
become members of the International Associa- 
tion of “The King’s Danughters,”* to which 
they are admitted at the cathedral altar during 
a special service. How strange and unaccount- 
able it seems that womankind should have 
been hitherto excluded from choirs, or shut off 
and hidden away in the background as if 
some inferior and baser being! Are their 
souls not equal to men’s before God? Have 
they less piety? “In Christ Jesus,” St. Paul 
says, “there is neither male nor female.” The 
past has abundantly proved, the future will 
prove yet more convincingly, that those branches 
of the Church that most thankfully avail 
themselves of woman’s work, influence, and 
special aptitudes will be the most successful. 
The nations that pay due honour to womanhood 
are the most enlightened and progressive ; 
while those which have deposed her from her 
rightful status are the most barbarous and 
debased. 


THE CHOIR OF ST. LUKE'S, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
BY THE REV. W. B. WILKINSON, 
The subject of mixed, robed, and surpliced 
choirs is an important one, and I was very 
glad to see the article written by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis in your issue of Aug. 20. He 
has lately adopted the plan in his church. 
But I think it may interest your readers to 
know that it was introduced into my church 
five years ago, and that I have never once 
regretted taking that step; indeed, the result 
has far exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Having had many years’ experience of 
choir-training, and having seen and heard much 
in other parishes than my own, I can fully endorse what 
Mr. Haweis says concerning the troubles and trials connected 
with choir-boys. Of course, opinions differ as to the value 
and beauty of women’s voices compared with those of boys ; 
but where intelligence, reverence, and devotional rendering of 
the service in God's House are required, we are most likely to 
obtain them from men and women. 

It is well known that in many churches and cathedrals 
where oratorios are sung it is found necessary to employ the 
female voice, as being of vastly more value for the purpose. 

Circumstances alter cases, but I am fully convinced that 
where it is possible to obtain the help of ladies, both clergy 
and organists will be well advised to do so. Mr. Haweis, in 
alluding to my church, says that he believes we adopted the 
Melbourne Cathedral “use.” Five years ago I was not aware 
of what was done in that cathedral. We designed a special 
robe for the ladies, which we and others think far more elegant 
and suitable than a surplice. They also wear the University 
D.C.L, hat, in purple velvet, which is more convenient than 
the college cap. These have been copied in parishes in England, 
and the patterns have also been sent to New York, where they 
are used in three of the principal churches. I frequently 
receive strong expressions of approval of our “ Angelic Choir,” 
as, for example, the following communication : “I attended 
St. Luke’s Church on Sunday morning last for the first time, 
and greatly enjoyed the simple and beautiful service. Suffer- 
ing from a recent bereavement, the touching sermon was to 
me a great comfort; and therefore I cannot refrain from 
expressing my sincere acknowledgments to both vicar and 
choir. I only wish more of our churches would adopt (where 
they could get such talent) a mixed choir, and so reverently 
conducted.” 

In conclusion, I may say that congregational singing is 
encouraged and promoted by a mixed choir. 

* Founded in 1886, Over 200,000 members. Duchess of Bedford President 
in England, 
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I question whether a statesman ever learned much about his 
business by reading articles in the reviews, but Mr. Gladstone 
ought to be greatly indebted to Mr. Frederic Harrison for 
showing him in the Fortnightly how to carry Home Rule. It 
is the simplest thing in the world. You take out your watch 
and give the House of Commons just enough time to the second 
to discuss and pass your little Bill. ‘Then you send it to the 
Lords, with the intimation that if they don’t pass it too you 
will take five hundred sweeps or Lifeguardsmen, make them 
Peers, and so overwhelm the aristocrats who have the bad taste 
to baulk your wishes. Of course the mere threat of this 
drastic proceeding will be sufficient, and Lord Salisbury will 
promptly bless Home Rule on his bended knees. This is 
the whole game according to Mr. Frederic Harrison, and it 
only remains for Mr. Gladstone to take it in hand, and the 
absurd notion that there is anything troublesome in the basi- 
ness will vanish like a dream. Equally refreshing is Mr. 
Albert Shaw’s exposition in the Contemporary of the way in 
which the British Empire ought to have been made. Unfor- 
tunately, when this delicate operation began, Mr, Shaw was 
not “on time,” as his countrymen say. He was not born, and 
the work had to be undertaken without him. Butif he had 
been in a position to act as director he would have federated 
the Empire at once, and so have spared us the pang which 
makes us constantly exclaim, “ How much more sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth to have a colony which levies protective duties 
on our goods!” Mr. Shaw is not more comforting and informing 
than Professor Goldwin Smith, who has an unfailing recipe 
for writing an article. No matter what the ostensible subject 
may be, let the whole point of the paper reveal the wickedness 
of Home Rule for Ireland. So in the Ninctcenth Century 
Mr. Smith writes nominally about the Presidential election, 
incidentally about the mischief of keeping Canada in the 
Empire instead of letting her enter the American Union, and 
really about the folly of supposing that Irishmen are fit for 
self-government anywhere. 

These are the plums of the month's politics in the reviews, 
thongh there is a good deal of party pudding in Blackwood 
and the National Review; and if any discomfited politician 
likes to be told by Blackwood that the country “stands 
amazed ” at the result of the General Election he is welcome 
to this satisfaction. It is possible that a very far-seeing 
reader may perceive in Professor Vambéry'’s article in the 
Nrw Review the real bearings of the situation in the Pamirs, 
and be convinced by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt in the Nineteenth 
Century that Arabi isa much injured man. In that review 
Sir Lintorn Simmons chivalrously defends the Empress 
Eugénie against the anonymons author of “ An Englishman in 
Paris” with that literary ease and grace with which thestudents 
of Sir Lintorn’s despatches in Bluebooks are already familiar. 
He denies, by-the-way, that the “Englishman” was Sir 
Richard Wallace, a point which may be interesting to Mr. 
Albert Vandam, whose reminiscences cf Paris in the New 
Rericw are very lively reading. Here, too, is an interesting 
article by Mrs. Lynn Linton on the English silk industry, 
to the encouragement of which she pleasantly suggests that the 
platform ladies should devote the energies they now lavish on 
the agitation for women’s suffrage. Mr. Richard Garner, who 
is going ont to Africa to study the language of monkeys, tells 
us in the New Revicw that his chief weapon is a battery con- 
cealed up his arm, and loaded with concentrated ammonia, 
which he will discharge in the face of the hostile chimpanzee. 
The New Review, which is particularly strong this month, 
also has some gossip by M. Febvre, of the Comédie Francaise, 
who describes in great detail and with unconscious humour 
how the Prince of Wales gave him a malacca cane, how he 
keeps this cane on two velvet supports decorated with the 
Prince's coat-of-arms, aud how he is pointed out to strangers 
at the Frangais as “ the man who has the cane.” 


Another unconscious humorist is Mr. George Barlow, who 
laments in the Contemporary that the English stage does not 
encourage poetry, of which, I am told, he has written many 
volumes, They are, I dare say, more absorbing than his prose, 
which trickles over the subject like a spoonful of milk ona 
tea-tray. Mr. Barlow's fastidious ear is distressed by the 
remarks of inartistic persons at the theatre, and he mourns 
for some bygone time when the public taste was directed by 
aristocratic institutions. Mr. Barlow is as instructive as the 
immortal pedagogue in “Sandford and Merton,” or as Lady: 
Catherine Milnes Gaskell in the Nineteenth Century. Lady 
Catherine tells improving stories about clergymen in the 
form of a dialogue, in which the chief speaker is 
a sainted aunt. The aunt once knew a parson who 
preached a beautiful sermon, and, when it was over, 
said to her in a husky voice, ‘‘ Beer, more beer! It 
takes a deal of alcohol to preach a sermon like that.” Mr. 
Barlow will be pleased to learn that this dreadful man was 
afterwards reformed by the narrator of the story. He will 
also find a touch of his characteristic gravity in a paper by the 
late George William Curtis in /Zarper’s, from which I learn 
that the brutality of a certain class of Englishmen is very 
painfal to American men of letters, who are donbtless struck 
by the humane intelligence of their countrymen when negroes 
are burnt alive. In JZarper's, Mr. Conan Doyle has an 
ingenious story about a» mummy, and Mr. Laurence Hutton 
gossips pleasantly about his collection of death-masks, which 
it has been my good fortune to see. Mr. Doyle’s mummy 
comes to life, and I wonder whether the death-masks ever open 
their plaster lips and tell Mr. Hutton scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth. 


But the most charming paper in the month's magazines is 
the new instalment of Mrs. Ritchie’s memoirs in Macmillan's. 
These are beginning to assume the proportions of that biography 
of Thackeray which we were told for years could never be ours. 
At all events, they portray one side of him with a perfectly 
fascinating fidelity. His daughter describes his boyish exuber- 
ances over the first visit of Mr. George Smith, “a young man 
who has brought a thousand pounds in his pocket and made 
me a spirited and handsome offer for my new book.” This 
reminds me of Anthony Trollope’s manner of receiving 
his publisher, who found him brandishing a poker. I suggest 
thot instrument of persuasion to Mr. Walter Besant as a suit- 
able crest for the Incorporated Society of Authors. ‘There are 
two or three amusing anecdotes in Mrs. Andrew Crosse’s 
reminiscences in 7vmple Bar, and hunters for plagiarism will 
find in Major Sharp Hume's paper in the Gent/eman’s on some 
incidents in the early career of Philip IV. of Spain, a curious 
suggestion of the most striking episode in Balzac’s “ Duchesse 
de Langeais.” L. F. A. 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH YEMEN. 
BY WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S. 
V.—YERIM TO WALAN, 


A lover of travel will find something to interest him wherever 
he may wander, and so it was that I enjoyed even the hot, 
dusty journey from Yerim to Dhamar. Passing out of Yerim 
from a gate on the north side, we entered a long, straight 
piece of level. with some 
pretensions at being a road, 
except that it was stony, 
and here and there strewn 
with boulders. Near the 
gate, and within the city 
walls, is a curious old stone 
mosque with a dome, which 
I had failed to notice on 
my walk through the town 
the previous afternoon. 
The flatness of these 
roads over the plateau 
makes one forget the great 
altitude at which one is 
travelling, and so level was 
the appearance of the 
country that one could 
scarcely realise that one 
was not on a low-lying 
plain, but at an elevation 
of 8000ft. above the sea. 
At one spot, however, this 
is brought forcibly to one’s 
mind, for the road passes 
close to the edge of a deep 
narrow gorge, through 
which flows the river Khar. 
The sight is a curious one, 
the valley being merely a 
slice. as it were, cut out 
of the plateau, and one 
passes it at its extreme 
point. Far, far below one 
sees the village and coffee- 
groves and the river, all so 
ae ‘ , small, so far away, that 
4 SURRIEN GOLSEEE. they seem omeedy to he 
real, Right down the gorge one’ can look, until the horizon 
is bounded by fantastically torn peaks of rock. A little farther 
on we alighted at a café below the village of Digishib. A few 
rough stone huts formed the only 
shelter from the sun, and inté 
one of these I crawled, for the 
roof was too low to admit of one 
standing upright. Here, too, 
there is a spring of the most 
deliciously cold water, where 
some kind anonymous philan- 
thropist has erected a series of 
tanks for the refreshment of 
man and beast. One of these 
pools is full of fish, although the 
tank is very small and shallow, 
and the passers-by amuse them- 
selves by throwing in crumbs. 
on which a large crowd of 
small fry are able to subsist, 
which otherwise, in their small 
prison, would be _ impossible. 
The café was kept by an anti- 
quated lady, whose costume con- 
sis ed principally of dirt and 
raz3, of which the holes took up 
the most room. A few locks of 
matted grey hair hung from her 
otherwise bald scalp. She is a 
well-known character, and _ re- 
ported to be wealthy. When, in 
the general chaff with which 
she was assailed by my men and 
other passers-by, I offered to 
become a Moslem and marry 
her, she actually smiled, as far 
as her grimy, parchment-like 
skin would allow, and I feared 
every moment it would crack. 
On the road between Digishiib and Dhamar are some enormons 
tanks cut in the solid rock by the ancient Himyar peopie. 
The form taken resembles that of one at least of the Aden 
tanks, being circular. Even to-day many of these great 
cisterns hold water, and on theirsupply to a very great extent 
are dependent the passing caravans. One of the changes 
between the plains and these high altitudes is in the breed 
of the camels, for whereas those of the desert are short-haired, 
light in colour, and small, the mountain variety is large, 
long-haired, and nearly black. 
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At length, far ahead of us, lying in a yellow, dusty plain, 
we caught sight of the city of Dhamar, with its minarets and 
domes, and an hour later we entered the town. 

Dhamar is not a walled city, and beyond a few watch- 
towers and some barracks erected by the ‘lurks it poss«g3es no 
fortifications ; but many of the houses are well built of stone, 
and the whole place has a much more flourishing appearance 
than Yerim. ‘These housesare constructed with great solidity, 
the two, or sometimes three, lower storeys being of well- 
squared stones, often arranged in different colours and shapes 
so as to form geometric designs, while the upper storey is of 
sun-dried bricks. ‘The windows often boast fine carved stone 
and wood work. Having paid my duty call on the Governor. 
who was pleasant and nice, and having from him received 
permission to take up my residence during my stay in the 
house of my servant Said, who came from Dhamar, we con- 
tinned our way through the streets, and a few minutes later 
arrived before Said’s father’s house, well built of mud bricks. 
Entering by a small low door, I ascended to the second storey, 
to find myself in alarge, clean, whitewashed room, attractively 
decorated, though boasting no luxuries beyond a carpet or two 
and a number of stuffed cushions, forming a sort of divan. 
Several small windows kept the place cool, while the glare of 
the sun was shut out by window-panes of alabaster, for glass 
is almost unknown in these Arabian towns. 

Said met with a great reception, and was hugged and 
kissed and hugged again by a variety of human creatures, 
from his grey-haired father and mother to the dirty little 
children with whom the house seemed crowded. A feast was 
soon in preparation; the hubble-bubbles murmured, and a 
brew of coffee husks and berries was bubbling away on a 
handsome copper brazier. How fast Said’s tongue wagged as he 
related the most incredible untruths about Aden, his earthly 
paradise! During the afternoon we sauntered out to sce the 
bazaars. A great crowd followed me wherever I went. but, 
though inquisitive, they were very polite. One heard no curses, as 
one does in Morocco, ‘The Yemenis are the aristocracy of Islam. 
Wild in appearance, they are in manner kind and gentle, 
unless by chance they take it into their heads to kill one, and 
even in that case I am sure they would do it in a most gentle- 
manly way. The bazaars of Dhamar are by no means fine, 
though they are larger and cleaner than those of Yerim. The 
shops are the usual square boxes, in which the vendor sits 
amongst his goods and chattels, while the buyer can some- 
times find a place to sit upon on the narrow edge of the raised 
floor. ‘The goods exposed for sale present a very varied 
appearance. Here there are spices from India and the Persian 





Gulf; native and foreign cotton goods ; while a few jewellers’ 
shops boast some lovely silver-work. 


As in most Eastern 





TURKISH OFFICERS IN A CAFE AT DHAMAR, 


cities, different streets are reserved for different trades. 
Though there was, perhaps, not a great deal to see, one could 
not help being amused in wandering through the labyrinth of 
corners, for of such the bazaars of Dhamar principally consist. 
The following morning we were up before sunrise, so as to 
obtain some exercise before the heat of the day. Our wan- 
derings led us to a café overlooking the principal square 
of the place. It was amusing to watch the Turkish soldiers 
drilling here. Poor wretched creatures they looked in their 
ragged uniforms, and many of them bootless. They seemed, 
officers and all, thoroughly dis- 

heartened, and the fact that 








WALAN, 


many of the soldiers smoked 
cigarettes the whole time told a 
tale of want of discipline. ‘There 
were perhaps a hundred and 
fifty in all, and I am told that 
this is all that remained of four 
hundred, such havoc had disease 
wrought among them. Dhamar 
and all the towns in the interior 
of Yemen, with the exception of 
Sanaa and Amran, have at times 
fallen into the hands of the 
rebels. Just outside the city 
are the ruins of the Turkish 
barracks, which the Arabs, on 
capturing the place last autumn, 
blew up. 

One of the most interesting 
sights in the vicinity of Dhamar 
are the ruins at Hait Hirran of 
an ancient fort and city, a place 
which, from its position, seems 
to have been considered most 
important both by the Himyar 
people and, later, by the Arabs, 
A number of tombs, hewn in the 
solid rock, and the ruins of a 
town show signs of the former, 
while a huge wall remains of 
the Arab fortress. Of these ruins 
I took sketches, photographs, 
and notes, but they would be too 
long to publish in this account 
of my journey, nor would they 
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interest any except those who have any taste for snch 
antiquities. My narrative here is purely one of travel and the 
incidents of travel, and all such notes—historical or geo- 
graphical—I shall find means of giving to the public in 
another form. 

The next evening Said gave a dinner party, and the whole 
afternoon was spent in preparations for the great event 
About 7 p.m. the guests began to arrive, and a strange crew 


KARIET-EL-NEGIL. 


they were. The first to come were a number of Arabs, with 
long wavy hair and a great scarcity of clothing—strange, 
beautiful creatures. Then came a couple of richer merchants, 
with their servants bearing their silver * hookahs”; and then 
three musicians from the Hadramaut, like the Arabs of Yemen 
nearly nude, and bearing in place of spears and daggers 
strangely painted and inlaid guitars. More and more, until 
our big room was filled. What a night it was !—one of those 
nights in a lifetime which one will never forget. The cool 
light of the swinging alabaster lamps, the flashing spears 
heaped together in a corner, the wonderful dark crowd of 
handsome wild men, the steaming brew of coffee, and the 
murmur of the pipes—ay! a dinner-party in Dhamar is a 


sight worth seeing. And then the soft music and singing of 
the musicians. No wild African feast—merely the echoes of 
the long-past glories of Arabia ! 

Then were brought in brass tables of beautiful designs and 
braziers of copper that bore strange metal jars of coffee, and we 
set to work upon the antiquated goat, of which our entire menu 
consisted, except for large bunches of “ kat,” the bitter herb so 
loved by the natives. When two o'clock arrived, and the 
musicians were still playing and dancing their strange, slow, 
monotonous dance, and the party showed no signs of breaking 
up, I brought out my electric machine, and, making all the 








. 


MOSQUE AND MINARET AT DHAMAR. 


company join hands, set it to work. Quietly, without a word, 
they arose and bade me good-bye and thanked me for my enter- 
tainment—then fled down the stairs in away that was positively 
dangerous. 

On Friday, Jan. 29, I left Dhamar. A long ride over the 
barren plain brought usin sight of Gebel Doran, curious sugar- 
loaf mountain of great altitude, the equal of which I have 
seen only in the * Needle of Heaven,” 1100 miles up the Yangtze- 
Kiang,in Central China. Leaving the walled town of Resaaba 
to our right, passing several more of the Himyaric rock-hewn 
tanks, we arrived at length at the village of Maaber, and settled 
forthe night in an upper chamber of a mud-built caravan- 
serai. The village was entirely built of sun-dried bricks, as 
stones there are none in these plains. Early next morning we 
were off again, crossing a mountain range near the beautifully 
situated village of Kariet-el-Negil. Near here we watched 
from a distance some skirmishing between tke Turks and the 


Arabs. The highest point of the ridge I found to be over 
nine thousand feet above the sea-level. At Khadar we spent 
the hot part of the day. It is a stone-built village, sur- 
mounted by a huge tower, and is inhabited almost entirely by 
Jews, who here, like those of the Atlas Mountains, are agri- 
culturists. 

Two hours’ ride from Khadar brought us to our night's 
resting-place, Walan, a well-built village, boasting a handsome 


GEBEL DORAN, NEAR DHAMAR, 

caravanserai, in which I obtained an excellent room, with 
doors and window-shutiers of handsomely carved wood. ‘ihe 
place was scrupulously clean, and the good wife of the owner 
cooked us an excellent supper of roast fowl—all sure signs 
that we were nearing the capital. We were in a state of some 
excitement, my men and I, for the next day we were to reach 
the capital, the goal of my travels, for only six hours of road 
lay between me and Sanaa. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

The three cathedral choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester triennially hold their united festival performances 
at one or another of those cathedrals. It is the turn of that 
of Gloucester this year. The city is of pre-Roman antiquity ; 
“Caer Glow,” on the Severn, became the Roman station 
Glevum ; afterwards the Saxon “ Gleawcestre,” in the king- 
dom of Mercia, It had been a bishop’s see at the end of the 
fifth century. The Abbey of St. Peter was founded in the 
seventh. First a nunnery, it was transferred in 823 to secular 
canons, and in 1022, by King Canute, to Benedictine monks. 
Gloucester then belonged to the bishopric of Worcester. The 
Abbot Serlo, a Norman monk, in 1089, began the building of 
the Abbey Church, now the cathedral ; the transepts and choir 
were rebuilt in the fourteenth century ; the west end, tower, and 
cloisters, in the fifteenth; and the Lady Chapel under the 
first Tudor reigns. When this monastery was suppressed by 
Henry VIII, the Bishopric of Gloucester was revived in 1541, 
Among the eminent bishops were Hooper, the Protestant 
martyr, burnt at the stake at Gloucester in 1555; Miles 
Smith, translator of the Prophets for King James the First's 
Bible; Wakeman, another Bible translator ; and Warburton, 
who was the friend of Pope, and was a notable literary scholar, 
critic, and author. From 1836 the See of Gloucester was held 
jointly with that of Bristol. 

The most beautiful feature of the exterior of this cathedral 
is the south porch, which, as well as the graceful west front, 
in the Perpendicular Gothic style, is the work of Abbot 
Morwent, between 1420 and 1437. It is shown in one 
of our Illustrations, which are from photographs by Messrs. 
Cathrall and Pritchard, of Chester. The walls of this 
porch are richly decorated with panels, niches, and pierced 
windows; it is flanked with ornamental buttresses, and is 
surmounted by a parapet, canopy, and turrets, all of good 





























architectural design. ‘The interior has a grand effect, 
from the great height and size of the cylindrical columns, 
supporting Norman semicircular arches in the nave, Our 
View looks eastward towards the organ screen, taking in 
the nave space occupied by the audience at the musical 
festival, Beyond is the choir, a magnificent example of 
pure Perpendicular architecture, with the form of its 
vaulting, its elaborate tracery, the splendid east window, 
and the clerestory windows, admitting floods of light 
between their slender mullions, ‘The Lady Chapel is 4 L 
in the same style, but not so lofty. There are two aes. ear 
other chapels, and some monuments of historic interest ; ‘ ¢ 
among these are the superb tomb of King Edward IL.. 
whose body was brought here by Abbot Thokey after 
his murder in Berkeley Castle; that of Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, nicknamed “ Curthose,” whose effigy has 
the legs crossed as a Crusader; and that of the Pro- 
testant martyr, Bishop Hooper. The cloisters of this 
cathedral, more properly of the ancient abbey, are remark- 
ably fine, with the richly groined roof, which is the 
earliest example of the fan-vault, peculiar to England ; 
with the panelled side-walls, and the elegant tracery of 
the windows ; here, in the south walk, are the “Carols,” 
twenty arched recesses, for reading or study, below the 
windows; pleasant places for the old monks. The 








chapter-house is 
mainly a Norman 
building ; in the 
library isa manuscript 
history, by Abbot 
Froucester, of this 
monastery from _ its 
foundation to 1381. 


It is further worthy 
of note, in connection 
with the history of 
England, that King 
Henry I. held the first 
Parliament after the 
Norman conquest in 
Gloucester Abbey ; and 
here the young King, 
Henry IIL, was 
crowned when nine 
years ofage. Richard 
IT, also held a Parlia- 
ment here. The Abbey 
was enriched by royal 
gifts from Edward 
III., as a reward for 
its reception of the 
corpse of his murdered 
father, and the tomb 
of Edward II. became 
a shrine of  pil- 
grimage where costly 
oblations were made 
for many years. It 
isa large and beauti- 
ful structure of Gothic 
tabernacle-work, _fill- 
ing an entire arch of 
the choir ; the recum- 
bent alabaster effigy 
of the King lies 
beneath the canopy, 
at the head are angels, 
and lions at the feet ; 
niches in the back 
of the tomb were 
formerly occupied by 
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TH E N E W 


Hospitals, like railway stations and hotels, have such strong 
family resemblances that a new hospital is not, as a rule, 
calculated to excite much interest or curiosity. One takes it 
for granted that it is constructed on the latest sanitary 


SOLACE. 


principles, that the general arrangements are on the most 
approved plan, and that the comfort and convenience of the 
patients have been matters of study and consideration. One is 
so used to excellence that one takes it as a matter of course, 
and it is only when there is something new and striking in 
the form of the excellence that special attention is aroused. 
That this is the case with regard to the New Hospital for 
Women, lately opened in Euston Road, will, perhaps, warrant 
some short account of it and of its working. 

The building, which is of red and white brick, stands on 
the north side of Euston Road, and nearly opposite St. Pancras’ 
Church. It is separated from the roadway by a lightly railed 
walland a picturesque iron gateway through which can be seen 
the principal entrance with its hospitable porch, the porch and 
the whole building having a somewhat unprofessional air, and 
moving one of the patients to the approving remark that it 
looked “ more like a gentleman’s house than a hospital.” Still, 
it carries its name writ clear upon it, and the passer-by need 


make no mistake. The frontage is narrow, the building lying 





A BIT OF THE DISPENSARY. 
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north and sonth, and though at present it is comparatively 
small, there is considerable space reserved at the north end for 
future needs, or, rather, for future opportunities of meeting 
present ones. But the special interest of the hospital has little 
to do with the general description of the building. In the 
first place, it is a woman’s hospital in the widest sense, since it 
not only owes its existence toa lady—Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
now one of its leading physicians—but is organised and worked 
entirely by women. ‘There is a slight irregularity in the cir- 
cumstance that it cannot lay claim to a lady architect, the 
building having been designed by the well-known architect 
Mr. Bryden ; but this is toa certain extent redeemed by the 
fact that the interior decoration is the design and work of a 
lady decorator, Miss Agnes Garrett, a sister of Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson. 

The medical staff is officered by wholly or partially regis- 
tered medical women, specialists being included in the list. 
Under these circumstances, it goes without saying that the 
resident household is also composed of women, and it follows 
equally as a matter of course that when the hospital was 
opened, about two years ago, the ceremony was performed by 
a lady—the Princess of Wales. 

Since then, though, perhaps, not widely known to the 
general public, the hospital has entered largely into the 
lives and fates of a certain portion of the community, 
and numbers of women who have shrunk from attending 
the general hospitals have been thankful to ayail 
themselves of the medical help and skill of other 
women. But it is not the medical specialty alone 
which constitutes the attraction of the place, it is 
the pervading presence of the womanly element 
manifesting itself in a hundred ways, in friendly personal 
interest, in kindly attention to small comforts, and, above 
all, in sympathetic recognition of the mental as well as 
of the bodily needs of the patients. 


MEASURING A DOSE. 


This sympathetic quality is nowhere more evident than in 
the interior decoration of the building. Here nothing is 
utilitarian, dull, or negative, but everything is artistically 
beautiful and suggestive of hope and good cheer. 

The walls of the large entrance-hall, 
of the corridors, and of the staircase are 
decorated with a high dado of tiles; these 
are of a beantiful lapis-lazuli blue, and 
seem to fill the whole building with a 
shining glow of colour. The upper part of 
the walls—with the exception of the hall, 
where an embossed paper has been used— 
is painted pale yellow, and the combined 
effect, heightened by the 
sunlight, wonderful and 
unexpected welcome to the poor patient 
from the dreary grey back street. 

The wards, of which there are four, are 
naturally quieter in tone, but the colouring 
is equally attractive. In each it varies, 
adding the special charm of particular 
thong ht and care—a charm which the poor 
are not slow to appreciate. But the deco- 
rator has not rested content with giving 
pleasure in ordinary details; in every ward 
the walls have been enriched by a series of 
casts taken from old Italian bas-reliefs, 
some by Luca della Robbia, some by Dona- 
tello from the church of Sant’ Antonio at Padua, some 
from the walls of the Children’s Hospital at Florence—all 
carefully chosen out and brought together as masterpieces 
of their kind. Even if the poor patients for whose 
enjoyment they are there fail to appreciate the full artistic 
beauty of the groups and figures, no one who has seen 
the wards will question the general effect produced by them. 
One feels that they have a speech and language for the 
poorest, and that the singing boys and girls and smiling 
baby figures, and happy restful Madonnas, with all the 
unfamiliar nobility of form and feeling, will be cheer- 
ing and soothing and refreshing influences as long as the 
hospital stands, 


radiant when 
must prove a 


WOM E N. 


Tho four wards, with three small rooms used as private 
wards, occupy the first and second floors ; the third is devoted to 
the nurses’ rooms and to the kitchens, The kitchen, rejoicing 





A SLEEPING-DRAUGHT. 


light and air, is, as might be expected 
can be, the 


in unaccustomed 
in this world of women, all that a kitchen 
inner view of shining stove and gleaming crockery being 
in its way as pleasant to behold as the outer one of sky and 
cloud and sunset. In the nurses’ as in the patients’ rooms, 
the aim has been not only to make the rooms habitable and 
comfortable, but to render them in every detail as beautiful 
and pleasent as space and circumstances will allow; one 
great and noticeable specialty being the wall- papers, 
designed in nearly every case by the Misses Rhoda and 
Agnes Garrett. 

The interests of the medical staff have not been overlooked in 
the anxiety to provide fcr the comfort and well-being of the 
On the ground-floor a fine room specially designed 
reading-room, and 
Ilere 


patients. 
for the purpose forms a library and 
as such is used by the Medical Women’s Institute. 
the bookshelves which line the walls, together with portions of 
the furniture, are of American butternut, the soft brown-green 
of the wood producing a very pleasing and harmonious effect. 
The great feature of the room is the high Jacobean mantei- 
piece, designed, with the other fittings of the room, by Miss 
Agnes Garrett, and given by her to the hospital. ‘Thongh 
the bookshelves are at present very fairly furnished, the 
growth of the library must be a matter of time, and the 
many empty spaces suggest that any addition to the alread; 
valuable collection of medical literature would be gratefully 
welcomed. 

‘Yo any who care to make the experiment, a visit to the 
New Hospital for Women will be found well worth the trouble 
of a journey to Euston Road. The hospital is a signal 
triamph of women's enterprise, and a striking proof, if proof 
were needed, that in this, as in other directions, the extension 
and not the limitation of woman's sphere is one of the chief 
aids towards the supply of the world’s needs and the remedy 
of its defects. A. C.5. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


* Mosquitoes in Fleet Street” is an announcement which 
seems to have caught on in journalistic circles, if one may 
judge by the amount of attention the insects in question have 
attracted. It appears that a swarm (why one swarm only ?) 
of mosquitoes of late days annoyed the pedestrians in that 
notable thoroughfare, and formed a somewhat singular and 
practical parallelism to the ungracious remark that Fleet 
Street was a nest of (journalistic) wasps and hornets. One 
report tells us that the insects journeyed from Algeria in bales 
of esparto grass.. A medical journal goes the length of gravely 
recommending a veil saturated with some antiseptic for the 
protection of Fleet-Streeters from the mosquitoes, and suit- 
able face- washes are also hinted at as preventives of 
attack. Long ere these lines see the light, [I trust some 
enterprising chemist has taken time by the forelock, 
and advertised ‘ Mosquito Preventives.” Such a man 
would deserve all the success which would be likely to 
attend his enterprise ; and such success, I should think, would 
be great, if the well-advertised mosquito of Fleet Street is 
doing a fair share of business on its account, But chill 
September is upon us, and the mosquito will not survive the 
cold, If it does, the later fog will certainly asphyxiate him. 
Only why all this cry and call about mosquitoes, puzzles me 
somewhat. -For when one goes holidaying, there are surely 
native products (in the insect line) which are just as annoying 
and persistent in their attentions as any imported specimen 
can be. 





Some years ago Loch Lomond was infested, in the Luss 
direction at least, by swarms of mosquitoes, which bit and 
stung everybody within reach. A friend of mine, who looked 
complacently on the swollen and bitten faces of his household 
because he himself had escaped attack, used to make light of the 
infliction. He even went the length of condemning the use of 
the face- washes and the veils believed in by my medical con- 
temporary. IHehad no sympathy for the swollen eyes and the 
smarting bites of his friends, and rejoiced exceedingly in the 
apparently pachydermatous condition which gave him free- 
dom from the visitations of the noisome insects. But most 
things come to those who can wait. One night, those who 
slept in the room below his bedchamber were kept awake 
and lively by an incessant tramping overhead, They could 
hear the “hums!” and the “hahs!” which accompanied 
his vain pursuit of the insects. They heard even stronger 
expressions, fortunately muffled by the roof overhead, when a 
lively insect had fixed its victim. And when the said victim 
appeared in the morning he was a sight to behold. The 
mosquitoes of Loch Lomond had kept him as a bonne bouche to 
the last. His face was swollen and his eyes heavy and dull, 
and there was instant application for the latest remedies 
to assuage the pain and the torture of the bites. ‘The moral 
is that the mosquito is by no means so rare in this country as 
the scribes imagine. It is. in fact, a kind of insect-cosmo- 
polite, though I am told that in the tropics the native product 
has a keener sense of enYoyment and a finer selective imagina- 
tion than is exhibited in these more temperate climes. 


A correspondent asks if I may not say a word about the 
improvement of the Thames as a source of recreation in these 
pages. He contends that what is recreative and health-giving 
is also scientific, and begs that I will draw the attention of the 
powers that be, and of the publicas well, to certain points which 
he is convinced would make the river far more enjoyable than 
it now is. Briefly stated, what is complained of is, first, the 
absence of any adequate supervision of the river by the 
Thames Conservancy in crowded reaches, of which that from 
Teddington to Moulsey Lock is given as an example. When- 
ever blackguardism, both of language and of act, is rampant, 
it is allowed to reign supreme. This should be easy of remedy : 
a Conservancy launch-patrol or two, I should say, might 
repress whatever called for amendment, in the interests of the 
thousands of quiet, peaceable people who use the Thames as a 
source of health and pleasure. 

I do not speak without a fairly wide personal experience of 
the Thames, and I certainly do sympathise with my corre- 
spondent’s complaint that occasionally one finds the air laden 
with objurgations to such an extent as to suggest the need for 
some kind of moral disinfection before decent people can be 
allowed to breathe it. If the ’Arrys on the Thames will not 
behave respectably, they should be made to understand their 
practical responsibilities in this matter. Rowdyism in Rotten 
Row is at once checked; why should the most pleasant of 
waterways be allowed to be morally fouled by conduct which, 
although that of the occasional and drunken tripper, is none 
the less obnoxious, and none the less effectually spoils the enjoy- 
ment of the thousands of regular ‘Thames frequenters? Then 
there is another point for remark. My correspondent suggests 
that if certain people would only take a little trouble to observe 
the rule of the road on the Thames, there would be more enjoy- 
ment for everybody. Here I can heartily sympathise with 
him. It is not pleasant to find that one boat, stupidly and 
irrationally steered, will throw a dozen boats out of line, cause 
collisions, loss of temper, and a general sense of ill-humonr all 
round. A day or two azo, while lying peaceably in a back- 
water, I noticed five or six cases in which boats (steered in 
each case by a lady) made a muddle of it, either because the 
steerer did not know the rule of the road, or because she gave 
no adequate warning to the rowers, of an imminent and 
approaching collision. All this sounds trifling, but it is 
really important from the rower’s point of view. No doubt, 
a little politeness and good temper will mend most things in 
the way of awkwardness or discomfort; but one does not 
always witness the exhibition of either quality on the part of 
offenders who row roughshod in places which the rule of the 
road should teach them to avoid. Would it not be possible 
for the simple rules of the Thames to be printed and legibly 
displayed at every boat-letting yard? Andif there are any 
other rules which want attending to on busy days, on the river 
especially, I would suggest to the authorities that the pro- 
visions of the Steam+-Launch Act might be more rigidly 
enforced than they seem to be at present. ‘he manner in 
which many launches rush through and past small boats calls 
for very stern measures in view of the public safety. 


Among recently published scientific books there are two 
which I think worth recommending to the notice of my 
readers. The first of these works is one on “'The Migration of 
Birds,” by C. Dixon (Chapman and Hall). It deals in an 
exhaustive manner with migration at large, and cannot fail to 
interest all who, in any fashion, make ornithology a study. 
The second book should become even more popular. Itis a 
second edition of an “ Elementary Text-Book of Entomology,” 
by W. F. Kirby (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), and gives a 
full account of the insect-world, written up to date in a 
scientific sense, but not too dryly or too deeply for the general 
reader. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
L Scutvu (Vienna.)—Thanks for amended diagram. The problem, however, which 
is very good for a first attempt, belongs to a class we do not care about and our 
solvers always condemn, 


CHARLES STEWART.—Your letter has been sent to the editor-in-chief. We are 
always pleased to hear from such old friends as yourself. 


Co.umBus.—To avoid mistake, we must ask you to send us a diagram of the 
amended position. 


P H WILLIAMS (Hampstead).—Thanks, but misliying a problem is not always the 
reason of problems receiving no further notice, On examination we thought you 
could do better, 


F WALLER (Luton).—It would have involved disaster at once. You overlook that 
after exchanging pieces White is pinned by the Bishop and cannot take the 
Queen, 

CornRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS No, 2513 and 2514 received from William 
Alinutt (Tasmania); of No, 2 from John G Grant; of No, 2523 from John G 
Grant and JC Ireland; of No 4 from A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), Drayton 
(Clara), and Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 

Connect SOLUTIONS OF PRoBLEM No, 2525 received from G T Hughes (Water- 
ford), E Louden, J R Dow, Mrs Wilson ( nouth), Sorrento (Dawlish), M Burke, 
William Guy jun. (Johnstone), T Roberts, AB, Hereward, WR B(Plymouth), 
J Ross (Whitley), Juha Short (Market Drayton), Dr F St, W Wright, Shadforth, 
J F Moon, RH Brooks, Martin F, HS Brandreth, Bluet, C E Perugini, Joseph 
Wilicock (Chester), R W C Anderson (Eastbourne), Blair Cochrane (Clewer), 
Lieutenant Stuart Nicholson, R.N., W R Ratilem, Anna Downes, Thomas Butcher 
(Cheltenham), J W Blagy (Cheadle), J Neumann, H B Hurford, Li Calsi, E EH, 
JC Ireland, G Joicey, F J Kmeht, W P Hind (Scarborough), Fitz-Warain, T G 
(Ware), A H B, Walter W Hooper (Plymouth), Admiral Brandreth, L Desanges, 
Dawn, L Schlu (Vienna), A Newman, and Columbus. 













SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 2523.—By Dr, F. STEINGASS, 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1. R to B 8th Kt takes Kt 
2. R takes P (ch) K to Q 6th 


3. Q takes R. Mate. 
If Black play 1. Kt te B 2nd, 2. % to K 6th (ch); if 1. Kt takes Q, 2. Rtakes P (ch); 
and if 1, Kt to B 6th (ch), then 2. P takes Kt (ch), 2. K to K 4th, 3.Q to K 6th, Mate. 


PROBLEM No, 2527. 
By CHEVALIER L, DESANGES, 
BLACK, 








L wy 
—YY & —U,Y 





Wi 11s Yi ita 
Uy Yj 
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White to play, and mate in three moves, 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 
Game played in the Dresden Tourncy between Messrs, MARCO and MASON, 
(Three Knights’ Game.) 
BLACK WHITE BLACK 

(Mr. Mason.) (Mr. Marco.) (Mr. Mason.) 
P to K 4th hy B takes R,and an even exchange is 
Kt to Q B 3rd the result. 

P to Q 3rd 19. B to K 4th 

P takes P 20. P to B4th B to Q 5th 

B wo K 2nd 21. B takes B R takes B 
Kt to B 3rd 22. KR takes R P takes R 
Castles 23. Q to Kt 3rd 
RK to K sq Pm srtomps be says oy ner pawn he 

> ts > x to ey Wout ve bad, as ack replie 
P takes Kt Pto K Bath or Bto Ke 2nd, — 
23. P to Q B 3rd 
24. Kt to Kt 4th P to Q Bath 
25. Kt to Q 5th R takes P 
26. Q to Q 3rd R to K sq 
27.Q vo Kt 5th B to Q 2nd 
28. Q to Kt 7th B to K 3rd 
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WHITE 
(Mr. Marco.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Kt to B 3rd 
4. P to Q 4th 
5. Kt takes P 
6. B to Q 3rd 
7. Cagtiles 
8. P to K R 3rd 
9 Kt takes Kt 
10. Q to B 3rd 
An obviously better move for defence 
and attack is P to K B 4th, 
10, Kt to Q 2nd 
11.Q to Kt 3rd B to R 5th 
12. Q to R 2nd Kt to B 4th 
13. B to K 3rd Kt takes B 


; 29. R to K sq B takes Kt 
An exchange which may be considered | 30, R takes R(ch) Q takes R 
slightly to Black's advantage. 31. Q takes B to Q sq 


B to B 3rd 
R to Kt sq 


14. P takes Kt 
15. P to Q 4th 
16. P to Q Kt 3rd P to B 4th 
17.K RtoQsq R to Kt 5th 
Black aims at no elaborate combina- 
tions, but quietly pays attention to the 
weak spots in his opponent's game. advance his P to Q 6th, and then all 
18. Kt to Q 5th B takes Q P is over. 
19. Q RK to Kt sq 35. 
Clearly Kt takes R would be answered 


P to K R 3rd 
Q to K 2nd 
Q to K 7th (ch) 


32. P to K R 4th 
33. P to Kt 3rd 
34. K to Kt 2nd 
35. K to R 3rd 
The quickest way of losing ; but, any- 
how, Black is now in & position to 


Q to K 3rd (ch) 
White resigns, 





CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 
Game played at the Dundee Chess Club between Messrs, R TURNBULL and 
G. B, FRASER, 

(Scotch 
BLACK (Mr. F.) 
P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 
P takes P 
B to B 4th 
Q to B 3rd 
K Kt to K 2nd 
B takes Kt 
P to Q 4th 


Gambit.) 
WHITE (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. F.) 
14 Q takes Q P 

Kt to B 4th 

Q to Q Kt 5th 
Q Rto Bsq 

B takes B 


WHITE (Mr. T.) 
. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
. P to Q 4th 

Kt takes P 

5. B to K 3rd 

6. P toQ B 3rd 
.BtoQ Kt 5th 
. P takes B 

9. Kt to B 3rd B to K 3rd 


15. B to B 6th 
16. Kt to Kt 5th 
17. Q to K Kt 5th 
18. 4 takes Kt 
| 19. Kt to Q 6th 
| A very fine continuation of the attack, 
19. Kt to Q 5th 
~ : a A good rejoinder, threatening Kt to 
10, Castles Castles (KR) | K 7th yeh), followed by Q to Bath, which 
The normal position of this opening,| White's next move, however, completely 
as given in the hooks, is now reached; | frustrates. 
prod the next movea slight divergence | 90, Q to R 6th 
pe Hl 21. Kt takes B P takes Kt 
11. B to Q 3rd 22. P to K B 4th Q to Bsq 
12. Q to Q 2nd = 
13. P to K 5th Black is almost helpless, and there is 
4. B to K Kt 5th | nothing better at his disposal. 
The commencement of a series of fine | 23. Q to R 3rd Kt to Kt 2nd 
moves, ultimately leading to victory. | 24. R to B 3rd, and wins, 


3 


ans 


Kt to K 3rd 


P to K Kt 3rd 
K R to K sq 
Q to R 5th 


Herr Lasker has added another to his list of victories by defeating 
Mr. Bird with a score of five to nil. The winner again exhibited all the 
qualities that made his match with Mr. Blackburne sensational, and his 
freshness was strikingly shown by the new moves he successfully introduced 
into even well-known openings. His intention is to make a tour of the 
States during the next few months, and we trust will there confirm the 
opinion here formed of his exceptional merits, 

A chess and draughts department fis to be one of the features of Boys, a 
new monthly paper, the first number of which is announced to appear early 
in September. The department will be under the charge of Mr. J. G. 
Cunningham. We trust this attempt to popularise these intellectual 
recreations among the youngsters may meet with every success. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the City of London Chess Club on 
Aug. 29, it was decided to inaugurate the winter season of the club by 
inviting Mr. Buckburne to give an exhibition of blindfold and simultaneous 
play. It was also decided that the contest for the championship of the club 
should be combined with the winter tournament, as was done last year, A 
committee of twenty was appointed to classify the players and a small sub- 
committee was appointed ‘to consiler and report upon a challenge which 
had been received from certain clubs in the north of England, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN, 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


If women might only wear always, for walking, precisely the 
same gowns that are to be seen just now at every big ladies’ 
tailor’s, the dress difficulty, that so handicaps us in the business 
of life, would disappear. But, alas! they are all labelled “ For 
the moors,” or “ Lady’s shooting dress.’ ‘Io walk in them 
through the streets of London would arouse a commotion and 
summon a staring crowd. One or two women of high social 
position, young and handsome, could soon give us such gowns, 
it is true. If they would merely continue to wear when 
walking in London the comfortable and convenient dresses in 
which they are now going with the men on the moors, the 
fashion would be eagerly followed. The fashions by which we 
are led are those which are made for rich women. When their 
comfort and convenience demand it, they wear such costumes 
as would be delightful for the majority of us all the time. But 
as the rich woman does not feel the need of such a costume in 
town, where she seldom walks in the streets and never goes 
out in bad weather, she does not wear it there; and then, 
forsooth, her working, active, walking sisters must not assume 
it, because the fine lady does not! 

Knickerbockers are the base of these shooting garments, and 
no petticoats are worn at all, but these facts are concealed from 
view by a skirt, made perfectly plain, with only a fold or two at 
the back, and reaching but to a little more than midway between 
the knee and the ankle. The bottom of the skirt is usually a 
band, some four to six inches deep, of soft tanned leather, which 
is cleaned easily with a sponge and water, supposing it should 
get splashed on a very muddy road, Then neat gaiters, strapped 
round the flat-heeled, broad-soled shoes, protect the ankles up 
to where the petticoat begins. ‘The material is always a firm, 
stout tweed, which will resist a shower of rain. So little 
material hangs from the hips that the weight can be 
afforded of making this one skirt of waterproof and thick 
woollen material, As to the pattern of the stuff, it may be 
various, and so may the style of the bodice, provided always 
that the latter must be loose and easy. One gown just made 
for a handsome duchess was of grey and brown checks, marked 
off by narrow lines of deeper brown between the squares. The 
bodice was coat-shape, cut off to the waist in front, but with 
long sloping tails behind, and was held over the chest by one 
big bone button, a coat collar and revers turning back there; 
the vest was a loose blouse of brown surah, sagging over a 
narrow leather waistbelt. Another smart shooting gown 
was of a brown heather mixture, with a tan cloth 
double-breasted waistcoat, fastened by big pearl buttons up 
each side; the jacket of the heather mixture was cut 
well away to show the vest, and hung loose, though 
shaped to the figure. Yet another was a Harris tweed 
in a charming mixture, a pale-blue and dark-fawn check 
ground, crossed with a hairy line of dull red, ‘This skirt had 
the leather placed inside as a foot-lining, barely showing under 
the edge of the skirt. The bodice was a long, straight coat, 
shaped to the figure behind, but falling loose from the shoulder 
in front, while the double-breasted vest of the same material 
was cut with big revers and a turn-down collar, both faced 
with fawn cloth, covering the edges of the coat. 

Miss Rosalind Ellicott, the danghter of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, has written a musical setting for Lewis Morris's 
“ Birth of Song,” which will be performed at the forthcoming 
festival of the Three Choirs in that cathedral city. Iam glad 
to hear this, for there is room for a successful woman com- 
poser. It is, indeed, curious that women should hitherto have 
made so much less mark in this art than in the sister ones of 
painting and literature. Musical talent, however, is very rare 
in England, irrespective of sex; and perhaps the women of 
the more musical nations have not yet awakened to those 
serious artistic ambitions which demand earnest devotion 
through a life. Germany is above all others the country which 
produces great musicians, ‘The names which spring to the lips 
when the masters of the musical art are mentioned—Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Schumann, and 
others—are all men of German birth. The French and Italian 
and English composers stand on a less serious plane. Why this 
is so isan interesting inquiry, but outside my limits. The fact, 
however, is of interest to us because it may help to explain why 
there is as yet no great woman musician. It is precisely in 
Germany that the work of a housewife is still the one oceupa- 
tion considered honourable and suitable to a woman. Fran 
Schepeler-Lette (daughter and assistant of Dr. Lette, who 
founded the association for the industrial advancement of 
women in Germany, patronised by the Empress Frederick) 
remarks that “Germany, in its treatment of the great 
question of the education ,of women, is outstripped, not 
only by the republics of Switzerland, America, and France, but 
lags behind the widnarchies gf England, Sweden, and Russia.” 
Yet musical expression, as every musician knows, demands a 
prolonged and scientific study, in order that the technical skill 
may be gained without which natural genius can do nothing. 
Considering all these things, it seems likely that we must wait 
for our first great female musician till German opinion gives 
more encouragement to women. 

It is probable, indeed, that we should have had that great 
musician already but for the repression of the artistic gifts 
and ambitions of the women of that musical race. The great 
composer Felix Mendelssohn was a German Jew. From his 
early childhood he was trained and encouraged by his father 
to aspire to be a celebrated musician. But he had a sister, 
Fanny, a few years his senior, who displayed in early years 
musical talent even superior to his; their earliest teacher, 
L. Berger, said that in his opinion it was Fanny who would 
be the great musician. ‘The father, however, while constantly 
urging Felix to exertion and serious effort, as consistently and 
untiringly pressed on his danghter that she ought to regard 
music as only an amusement. “Music will perhaps become 
Felix’s profession,” he wrote to her, when the boy was only 
nine years old and Fanny was fourteen, “while for you it 
can and must be only an ornament. We may, therefore, 
pardon him some ambition and desire to be acknowledged in a 
pursuit which appears to him important, while it does you 
credit that you have always shown yourself good and 
sensible,” that is, in not striving to excel and to gain acknow- 
ledgment. “Remain true to these sentiments, and to this 
line of conduct,” the father added ; “ they are feminine, and only 
what is truly feminine is an ornament to your sex.” Several 
years later this good father again addressed a similar formal 
written admonition to his musically gifted daughter : “ You 
must prepare more earnestly and eagerly for your real 
calling, the only calling of a woman—I mean the state of 
a housewife.” Fanny became a housewife and a mother. 
Notwithstanding all this—the repression of her efforts 
in youth, and the absorption of her time and strength 
in domestic labour—she wrote music which Felix Mendelssohn 
did not hesitate to publish as his own composition! When 
Mendelssohn was received by the Queen. her Majesty graciously 
sang him her favourite among his songs, and it turned out to 
he one of Fanny’s compositions. What might she have done 


had she lived under conditions to fan instead of system- 
atically to damp down and choke her genius ? 
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THE LAST DAYS OF TROY. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


Last week we spoke of Quintus Smyrneus, the epic poet of 
the Greek decadence, the follower of Homer in days that 
already listened to the Christian hymns. His poem, of which 
we offered no analysis, opens— 


When Hector had been overthrown by Peleus’ son, 


and describes the despondency of the Trojans. To their 
relief comes the first of the warrior-maids of poetry, the 
fair Amazon, Penthesilea. She had already been intro- 
duced in an epic now lost—lost, perhaps, before the 
days of Quintus. Two motives urged her to Troy: first, 
love of war and renown; next, because she had slain by 
mischance her sister Hippolyte while aiming ata stag. In 
Troy she hoped to be purified by religious rites from the guilt 
of blood. This ceremony (wherein the homicide was laved 
with blood of swine) is never mentioned by Homer, though 
Eschylus is familiar with it, in the case of Orestes. Here 
Quintus inadvertently deserts the manners of his great model, 
thereby proving how difficult it would have been for earlier 
interpolators to make additions to the “ Iliad” or “ Odyssey ” 
without introducing anachronisms. 

To the Trojans the coming of Penthesilea is like the sign 





“ FIRST OVERTURES.”’—AFTER THE 


Priam, it is as when a 


a little he seesand dimly: 


of the rainbow to men indoubt. To 
man long blind is partially healed 
so to Priam came a gleam of hope, but more he yet lamented 
for Hector slain. Comforted by a false dream. Penthesilea 
springs up at dawn, braces on her armour, grasps her crescent 
shicld, and mounts the wind-footed steed that Orithyia gave 
her—Orithyia, the bride of the North Wind. In Homer. of 
course, the heroes never ride in battle, they rejoice in chariots. 
The Greeks marvel as the Trojan host pours from the gates, 
hesilea and her little band of 
first ladies-errant of romance, 


the 


twelve adventurons 
Amazons, the The Amazons 
fight and frieze of the 
Mansoleum, “but Penthesilea followed on the Argive flight, as 


behind Pent 


fall as we see them on 
a wave of the deep-sounding sea follows the fleet ships when 
the wind fills the sails, and all around the promontories bellow, 

le the deep sea breaks and brawls along the spits of shore.” 
The Trojan women bethink them that they, too, may arm, and 
there f Pia 
ideas prevail. 


»ws a debate among them, in which conservative 
But this long dispute, in a 


breaks up the narrative, in which Penthesilea 


manner most 
un-Homeric, 
drives the Greeks to their ships, till Aias summons Achilles. 
Penthesilea rushes to encounter the heroes, boasting herself to 
be the daughter of the war-god. sut they laughed,” in their 
brutal male superiority, and Aias took no heed of the lady, but 
hurled into the press of Trojans. “To Peleus’ son alone he 
left Penthesilea, knowing well how to Achilles, for all her 
strength, she would be an easy prey as to a hawk a dove. 
And indeed the great spear flew straight from Achilles’ hand, 
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and smote Penthesilea above the breast, and darkness covered 
her eyes, as she dropped her axe and pondered whether to 
draw her sword or sue for grace to a graceless face. But 
there was no time for pardon; the spear of Achilles pierced 
her, and she fell like a pine which the north wind overthrows. 
Then Achilles boasted, and drew out the spear which had 
pierced both horse and rider, and he tore from her head her 
shining helmet, and of her, fallen amidst the dust and blood, 
shone forth the fair face and the winsome brows, there, even 
in death. Then all the Argives marvelled, for she lay like 
one of the immortals, like Artemis sleeping, weary from the 
chase .... and even over Achilles came a bitter pang to 
think that he had slain her whom he might have brought, a 
bride divine, to Phthia of the goodly steeds.” This is one of 
the most pleasing passages of Quintus — this grief of the 
implacable Achilles for the short-lived girl, whom he, short- 
lived, has slain. Thersites mocks him for his tenderness, and 
he slays Thersites with a blow of his hand. 

The passage is worthy of a poet, and something of the sort 
existed in the ancient epics. But we cannot but feel that 
Quintus makes a grave error when he interrupts himseif with 
the story of the debate among the women in Troy. Not thus 
would Homer have told the story ; and in this way through- 
out we perceive the weakness of the late hand, that cannot 
draw the Bow of Eurytus or cast the Peleian spear. 


PICTURE BY EMIL 


The Trojans are in despair, and speak of restoring Helen. 
Bnt now comes a new ally, a greater than fair Penthesilea, 
with her little wandering band and her desperate charge. 
This is Memnon, the child of the Dawn, who leads on his 
swarthy Ethiopians “ like a cloud of locusts that fall upon the 
wheatfields.” Memnon routs the Trojans and slays Antilochus, 
the friend of Achilles, whose unavailing fight gives Nestor, 
his father, time to flee. In the “Odyssey” Pisistratus, also a son 
of Nestor, weeps for “noble Antilochus,” whom the glorious 
son of the bright Dawn had slain. Achilles meets Memnon. 
who boasts of his birth, “On thee has come the day of destiny, 
for I am of the race of the Gods, the mighty son of the Dawn, 
and we the lily maidens, the Hesperides, nourished afar by 
the stream of Ocean.” They meet, and the dust beneath 
their feet rises like a mist when rain falls on the hills, and the 
watercourses roar: the sea-nymphs shudder as they stand round 
Thetis and the daughters of the Sun as they comfort the Dawn. 
So the fight shifts and sways, unseen in the dust, till the dust 
is blown away, and Memnon lies dead, for the sword of 
Achilles has “dirled on his Then the Dawn 
groaned, and day darkened, and a mighty wind arose and blew, 
and down the wind’s way floated the body of Memnon, and 
down the wind fled all the Ethiopian host, disappearing, as 
they had come, strangely, and leaving the Trojans desolate. 

This vanishing of the dark host into the darkness is not in 
Homer's manner, but may have been drawn from old tradi- 
tions. The fight is probably the best fight in Quintus: the 
mightiest of champions have met, but we do not see their 


breast-bane.” 


BRACK, 
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swordsmanship ; only a blade rises, gleams, and falls in the 
fringes of the cloud. Then the cloud sundérs, and we behold 
Memnon slain, and all his army goes the way of the wind, 
following their lord as hounds follow their master, whom boar 
or lion has killed in the chase. 

On the following day Achilles pursues the Trojans to the 
gates. Apollo bids him withdraw ; he persists, and is wounded 
by the God of Archery : then Achilles glared around, and asked 
who had shot that shaft. “Let him meet me openly, even if 
he be a God.” Then he tore the arrow from the wound, there, 
in the Scan gate, where Hector had prophesied his fall. 

Yet there he stood erect, and not one of the Trojans dared 
to draw near the dying hero, but stood in fear around him, as 
men stand around a wounded lion. Then, for that last time, 
he rushed upon them, with spear aloft, and slew Orythaon, 
for his helmet kept not out the spear: and many more he 
slew, till his limbs grew cold in death ; then, leaning on his 
spear, he shouted his latest challenge, then fell, and the 
divine armour clanged about the dead Macides, while still 
the Trojans feared him who breathed no more. In the 
fight about his body Odysseus is wounded, but holds 
his ground, “for he recked not of the wound, but was 
the bane of him who dealt it.” It was thus that it 
beseemed Achilles to fall, and thus to be guarded by “ Odysseus 
of the hardy heart,” the staunchest knight who fought in that 





How the Muses sang the dirge for the dead Macides 
“Odyssey,” in a passage of which the 
Authentic or not, it greatly 


leaguer, 
we know from the 
Germans deny the authenticity. 
excels the finest passages of the Teutonic Muse. In Quintus, 
Calliope consoles Thetis for the loss of her son: “ Died my 
son, too, the son of one that was immortal, Orpheus, whose 
songs the wild woods heard and followed, the wood, the 
crags, the river streams, the breath of the shrill winds that 
cease not blowing, and many a wing of many a wandering 
bird ; but I endured, for the Gods must endure, wherefore do 
thou abate thy grief for thy noble son, for his renown always 
to men on earth and his valour shall minstrels chant, by my 
desire, and by the will of Pierides.” 

These are among the notable passages in Quintus 
Homeric, indeed, but not utterly fallen from the Homeric 
majesty. For the rest, he tells how Philoctetes came with his 
fatal bow, how he wounded Paris, how (Znone refused to heal 
him, and then threw herself on his pyre, how Neoptolemus 
avenged his father Achilles, how the wooden horse was 
fashioned, how Troy fell, how Helen was saved by 
her beauty ; and he ends, alas! with the sillier old fable of 
how Hecuba was changed into a dog and into a stone; 
while, finally, Poseidon (as he vows to do in the “ Iliad”) 
destroys the rampart of the Achwans. It is a chronicle 
poem, not an epic with unity of theme, like the “ Iliad” and 
“Odyssey,” but it is a poem with passages of beauty and of 
vigour, and even Quintus deserves the praises of minstrels. 
Pheabo digna locuti, 


not 
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URNITURE. 
BED-RooM FURNITURE. 
1° BED-ROOM SUITES, at from 


70s. to £300. A selection without parallel in 
the world. 1000 Bed-Room Suites in every conceiv- 
able variety of style and design, and every descrip- 
tion of woods, at prices ranging from £3 10s. to 
£300, thus readily suiting every class of residence, 
Everyone about to furnish should visit the Exhibi- 
tion of Bed-Room Furniture, 


PUBNITURE. 
BED-Room FURNITURE. 
F{AZELWwoop BED - ROOM 


SUITES. This beautiful wood, with its 
warm golden brown tones, is growingly appreciated, 
Maple and Co, are showing suites for smaller rooms, 
at as lowas £5 17s. 6d., while others come at £7 7s, 
to £15 10s, 


FUEN ITURE. 
BeED-RooM FURNITURE. 
N APLE and CO. are also showing 


some charming examples of White Bed- 
Room Suites in Louis XV. and other styles at most 
moderate prices. For example, the Marie Suite at 
£7 15s., the Tuileries at £9 5s., and other elegant and 
beautiful varieties at from £11 10s, to 100 Guineas, 


BEDSTEAD. 
1°. BEDSTEADS. 
i APLE and CO. have seldom less 


than 10,000 BEDSTEADS in stock, com- 
prising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
2ft. Gin, to 5 ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate 
delivery, on the day of purchase if desired. The 
disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs ~_, where but a limited stock is 
kept, is thus avoided. 


BE ISTEADS 
WITH 


\ IRE MATTRESSES. 
G PEC ‘IALITIES in BEDSTEADS, 


suitable for SEASIDE or COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCES for summer occupation, Hunting or 
Shooting Boxes, Schools, &c. For example, the 
Rugby Bedstead, very strong, fitted with portable 
double woven-wire spring mattresses, at 15s. 9d, 


each, 
BRB"! ISTEADS 
WITH 


FRNCIRCLING CURTAINS. 
EDSTEADS with ENCIRCLING 


CURTAINS.—Colonial and other visitors, 
as well as Merchants and Shippers, will always 
find the largest selection of Four-post Bedsteads, 
with rods for Mosquito Curtains, both for adults 
and children, on view in Maple and Co.’s Show 
Kooms. 


MAPLE & C 


LIMITED 


Tottenham Court Road London W 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD 
THE DANBURY BED-ROOM SUITE, £11 15s. 



































THE DANBURY SUITE 


In Hazelwood, consisting of a handsome wardrobe, with shaped bevelled plate-glass door, and long drawer at bottom ; 
dressing chest, with shaped bevelled glass affixed, also jewel drawers and brackets; washstand with marble top, double 
tiled back, cupboard beneath, towel rods at ends; three chairs .. £1] 15s. 


THE CLUB CARPET (Regd.) 


MAELE and CO.’8 “CLUB CARPET ® (Registered) is luxuriously soft and thick, 


very durable, elegant in design, and rich in colouring, and, being woven upona novel principle, affords a most artistic 
effect. Those who seek an exceptionally handsome Carpet at a moderate cost should see this new production, 


N APLE and CO.’"S SEAMLESS BRUSSELS CARPETS are now on show, in all the 


new patterns and colourings. These Carpets, being of the finest quality, and made entirely without seam or join, 
will wear admirably, and all waste in matching is avoided. List of Sizes Post Free, 











ARVED OAK 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 
N APLEandCoO. arenow exhibitin 


a remarkably fine Collection of ANTiIQU 
CARVED OAK FURNITURE, including numer- 
ous reproductions of fine old specimens collected 
from ancient baronial halls, castles, mansions, 
priories, &c., all of which are marked at purely 
commercial prices. 


(SARVED OAK 
ASTAQUE FURNITURE. 
APLE and CO.’S Selection of 


ANTIQUE CARVED OAK FURNITURE 
comprises unique and interesting specimens of 
buffets, dinner wagons, chimneypieces, book- 
cases, writing tables, flap tables, cists, coffers, Friar 
Anselm benches, corner cupboards, flower stands, 
&c. A handsome piece of carved oak furniture is 
always an acceptable present. 


SILK CURTAINS. 
S pnee TAPESTRIES. 
APLE and CO. have also on show 
M ne 1 


all the new productions in SILK and SILK 
and WOOL TAPESTRIES in many novel and 
agreeable combinations of colouring, as well as in 
variety of design. The largest and mos, complete 
assortment of Tapestries in London, 


(PAPESTRIES. 
GILK AND WOOL DAMASKS. 
\ APLE and CO. also recommend 


p their celebrated SILK and WOOL DAMASKS, 
and SILK and WOOL SATINS as being exceedingly 
artistic, affording an elegant effect, and coming at 
avery moderate price. These textures are made 
in all the newest and prettiest art shades. 


| Die ‘ORATIONS. 
A® DECORATORS. 
N APLE and CO. carry out every 


kind of decorative work, as well as plain 
painting, plumbing, electric and hot water engt- 
neering, sanitation, ventilation, and gas-fittings, 
Their staff includes some very clever artists, in 
addition to men of great practical experience, 
under whose superintendence work of the very 
highest class has been successfully completed, 


“A Sout OUR HOMES.” 
* ABOU [T OUR HOMES.” 
MALLE and CO. “ABOUT OUR 


HOMES.” (Hazell, 1s.) Maple & Co. will 
be happy to SEND a COPY of this little BOOK, 
which contains much interesting information upon 
DECORATION and other matters in connexion 
with modern furnishing, free of charge, upon 
application. 





ag SUFACTUR Wg 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS, 


WILSON AND CILL, 








Designers and Manufacturers of 
REGIMENTAL PLATE, POLO CUPS, 
RACING CUPS, STATUETTES, 
EQUESTRIAN FIGURES. 


Special Designs Prepared Free of Charge. 


FACT 


CLERKENWELL. 


134, REGENT.STREET, wW. 





Every Article Marked in Plain Figures 
AT MANUFACTURERS: CASH PRICES, 














Finest’ Glass Decanter, Solid 
Silver Mountings, price £5 





Eiglitatsy Carriage Clock, 
in Solid Silver, Richly 
Chased Case, price b 


Selections of Goods forwarded to the 
Country on approval. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Post Free to all parts of the World. 











Solid Silver Tea Service, 
with unbreakable horn 
handles, Teapot holds 
3 half-pints, "" 
; price £16 10s. re . 
21 ei 


GEORGIAN TEA SERVICE (Registered), with large bulb flutes, richly decorated in 


high relief. Designed, manufactured, and sold only by WILSON and GILL, 















Solid Silver Cigarette 
Bucket, elegantly pierced, 





Finest Giass Decanter, Sond 
" Silver Mountings, £1 12s. Cd. 





ETHAM’S 








Is superior to every other preparation for rendering the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. It entirely 
removes and prevents all REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and preserves the SKIN from the 
effects of the HOT SUN, WIND, and HARD WATER more effectually than any other preparation. 


GLYCERINE AND CUCUMBER. 


A Clear and Beautiful Complexion is soon obtained by its use. 


The wonderfully cooling properties pf the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfully Refreshing and Soothing if applied after 


being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-Playing, Walking, Yachting, &c. It allays all Irritation from the Bites and Stings of Insects. 


No lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as it is invaluable at all seasons of the 
year for keeping the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 





BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 











 BEETHAM’S” 1S THE ONLY GENUINE. 


It is Perfectly Harmless, and may be applied to the Skin of the Tenderest Infant. 


Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS. CHELTENHAM. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE SEMI-DETACHED. 
A PROBLEM FOR THE PSYCHICAL SOCIETY. 


He was waiting for her; he had been waiting an hour anda 
half in a dusty suburban lane, with a row of big elms on one 
side and some eligible building sites on the other—and far 
away to the south-west the twinkling yellow lights of the 
Crystal Palace. It was not quite like a country lane, for it 
had a pavement and lamp-posts, but it was not a bad place for 
a meeting all the same; and farther up, towards the cemetery, 
it was really quite rural, and almost pretty, especially in 
twilight. But twilight had long deepened into night, and 
still he waited. He loved her, and he was engaged to be 
married to her, with the complete disapproval of all the 
reasonable persons who had been consulted. And this half- 
clandestine meeting was to-night to take the place of the 
grudgingly sanctioned weekly interview—because a certain rich 
uncle was visiting at her house,and her mother was not the 
woman to acknowledge to a moneyed uncle, who might “go 
off * any day. a match so deeply ineligible as hers with him. 

So he waited for her, and the chill of an unusually severe 
May evening entered into his bones. 

The policeman passed him with but a surly response to his 
*Good-night.” The bicyclists went by him like grey ghosts 
with fog-horns ; and it was nearly ten o'clock, and she had 
not come. 

He shrugged his shoulders and turned towards his lodgings. 
His road led him by her house—desirable, commodious, semi- 
detached—and he walked slowly as he neared it. She might, 
even now, be coming out. But she was not. There was no 
sign of movement about the house, no sign of life, no lights 
even inthe windows. And her people were not early people. 

He paused by the gate, wondering. 

Then he noticed that the front door was open—wide open— 
and the street lamp shone a little way into the dark hall. 
‘There was something about all this that did not please him— 
that scared him a little, indeed. The house had a gloomy and 
desertedair. It was obviously impossible thatit harboured arich 
uncle. Theold man must have leftearly. In which case... 

He walked up the path of patent-glazed tiles, and listened. 
No sign of life. He passed into the hall. There was no light 
anywhere. Where was everybody, and why was the front door 
open? There was noone in the drawing-room, the dining-room 
and the study (nine feet by seven) were equally blank. Every- 
one was out, evidently. But the unpleasant sense that he was, 
perhaps, not the first casual visitor to walk through that open 
door impelled him to look through the house before he went 
away and closed it after him. So he went upstairs and at the 
door of the first bed-room he came to he struck a wax match, 
as he had done in the sitting-rooms. Even as he did so he 
felt that he was not alone. And he was prepared to see some- 
thing ; but for what he saw he was not prepared. For what 
he saw lay on the bed, in a white loose gown—and it 
was his sweetheart, and she was dead! He doesn’t know 
what happened then, nor how he got downstairs and into the 
street ; but he got out somehow, and the policeman found him 
in a fit, under the lamp-post at the corner of the street. He 
couldn't speak when they picked him up, and he passed the 
night in the police-cells, because the policeman had seen 

ty of drunken men before, but never one in a fit. 








The next morning he was better, though still very white 
and shaky. But the tale he told the magistrate was convincing, 
and they sent a couple of constables with him to her house. 
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There was no crowd about it as he had fancied there would 
be, and the blinds were not down. 

As he stood, dazed, in front of the door, it opened, and she 
came out. 

He held on to the door-posi for support. 

“ She’s all right, you see,” said the constable who had 
found him under the lamp. “I told you you was drunk, but 
you would know best "—— 

When he was alone with her he told her—not all—for that 
would not bear telling—but how he had come into the com- 
modious semi-detached, and how he had found the door open 
and the lights ont, and that he had been into that long back 
room facing the stairs, and had seen something—in even 
trying to hint at which he turned sick and broke down and had 
to have brandy given him. 

“But, my dearest,’ she said, “I dare say the house was 
dark, for we were all at the Crystal Palace with my uncle, and 
no doubt the door was open, for the maids wi// run out if 
they're left. But you could not have been in that room 
because I locked it when I came away, and the key was in my 
pocket. I dressed in a hurry and I left all my odds and ends 
lying about.” 

“TI know,” he said; “I saw a green scarf on a chair, and 
some long brown gloves, and a lot of hairpins and ribbons, and 
a prayer-book, and a lace handkerchief on the dressing-table. 
Why, I even noticed the almanack on the mantelpiece— 
October 21. At least it couldn't be that, because this is May. 
And yet it was. Your almanac is at October 21, isn't it?” 

* No, of course it isn’t,” she said, smiling rather anxiously ; 
“ but all the other things were just as yousay. You must have 
had a dream, or a vision, or something.” 

He was a very ordinary, commonplace, City young man, 
and he didn’t believe in visions, but he never rested day or 
night till he got his sweetheart and her mother away from 
that commodious semi-detached, and settled them in a quite 
distant suburb. In the course of the removal he incidentally 
married her, and the mother went on living with them. 

His nerves must have been a good bit shaken, because he 
was very queer fora long time, and was always inquiring if 
anyone had taken the desirable semi-detached ; and when an 
old stockbroker with a family took it, he went the length of 
calling on the old gentleman and imploring him by all that 
he held dear, not to live in that fatal house. 

“Why?” said the stockbroker, not unnaturally. 

And then he got so vague and confused, between trying to 
tell why and trying not to tell why, that the stockbroker 
showed him out, and thanked his God he was not such a fool 
as to allow a lunatic to stand in the way of his taking that 
really remarkably cheap and desirable semi-detached residence. 

Now the curious and quite inexplicable part of this story is 
that when she came down to breakfast on the morning of 
the 22nd of October she found him looking like death, with 
the morning paper in his hand. He caught hers—he couldn't 
speak, and pointed to the paper. And there she read that on 
the night of the 21st a young lady, the stockbroker's daughter, 
had been found dead on the bed in the long back bed-room 
facing the stairs of that desirable semi-detached.—E, NEsBIT. 


The 300th anniversary of the death of Montaigne, the 
wise, learned, humane, and humorous French essayist, whose 
writings evidently helped to form the opinions of Shakspere 
on ethical questions,should be an event regarded with interest 
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by Englishmen ; for our own literature, more than any other, 
bears tokens of Montaigne’s inflnence on modern thought 
and sentiment. The precise day is Sept. 13 in the present 
almanack, but was Sept. 3 by the old calendar; we do not hear 
of any preparations in France to celebrate this occasion. 
Michel Eyquem, called De Montaigne from an estate which 
had belonged to his forefathers, by purchase, during one 
hundred years, was not of the ancient noblesse. He was 
born in 1533, his father, Pierre Eyquem, being a citizen of 
Bordeaux and judge of a provincial law-court. The family 
were engaged in trade as wine-merchants and exporters of salt 
or cured fish. 


At Pera, the European quarter of Constantinople, on 
Sept. 2, the fall of scaffolding in the construction of a large 
new building carried away part of the unfinished walls and 
floors ; nearly twenty workmen, Greeks and Armenians, were 
killed, and as many others injured. 


We have recent news from the planet Mars. Professor 
Pickering, of the Harvard University, has been making astro- 
nomical observations from Arequipa, in Peru. He has dis- 
covered two mountain ranges and eleven lakes on the surface 
of Mars ; and he saw that on two days, from Aug. 5 to Aug. 7, 
snow covered the equatorial region of that planet, but it soon 
melted. 


Emin Pasha, Dr. Eduard Schnitzer, who declined to return 
to Europe when “ relieved” by Mr. H. M. Stanley, has quitted 
the German East African territory, and on March 9 started 
from Masamboni, with a party of Manyemas, for the Upper 
Congo. He is expected to reappear next either at Bukoba, on 
the west shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, or at Stanley Falls, 
on the Congo; but his plans are quite unknown. 


A new pier at Sunderland, to be called the Roker Pier, is 
being constructed by the River Wear Commissioners, who 
have, since 1868, spent £1,000,000 on harbour and river 
improvementsthere. The Marquis of Londonderry, on Sept. 1, 
visited the works, and the Marchioness laid the memorial 
stone at the end of this pier, which is 2700 ft. long, and most 
solidly built. 


The Scottish Universities have obtained from the Univer- 
sities’ Commissioners full powers to admit women as graduates 
in any of the faculties, and to establish women’s colleges, 
Glasgow University is to have one—namely, “ Queen Margaret's 
College,” endowed by Mrs. Elder, giving education in arts and 
medicine exclusively to female students. The college, not 
formally recognised, has existed about eight years. 


Moorish pirates on “the Barbary coast,” like the Sicilian 
banditti around Mount Etna, seem to be still extant towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. The former, regular 
“ corsairs,” on Aug. 20, boarded and robbed a Spanish vessel, 
and kidnapped eleven of the crew. It may soon be proposed 
to revive the Order of the Knights of Malta, whose duty was 
to check such depredations. 


Two of the largest steam-ships, the Columba and the Fiirst 
Bismarck, of the Hamburg-American line, each over 8000 tons, 
have found accommodation in Southampton Docks, instead of 
lying in the Solent to receive passengers from shore by the 
tender. The acquisition of these docks by the London and 
South-Western Railway Company will be a great convenience 
to Southampton traffic. 
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Sold only in 1-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 8-ounce, 
and 1-lb. Tins, which keep the Tobacco in Fine - 
Smoking Condition. 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 


“NOTTINGHAM 


In Packet 


i4 4 
eee 7777 TT La 


containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 





PETER 
ROBINSON 


OXFORD ST. 


NEw 
AUTUMN 
DRESSES. 


NEW TWEEDS, from 1/11 to 6/11 
per yard, 

WOOL BENGALINE CLOTH, plain 
and fancy, from 2/- to 5/11 per 
yard. 

VELOUR STRIPE, and SHOI 
MATERIALS, New Designs and 
Colourings, from 3/11 to 10/6 
per yard. 

Patterns of all Goods post free. 








FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS GRATIS. 





“LOUIS” 


THOS. WALLIS & CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


THE CELEBRATED 
VELVETEEN 


TO 





- —_ — eee 





S & W—S k W—S & W—S & W-—S 


By APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND 


SWEARS & WELLS. 


192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8. & W. GUARANTEED. 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


PORTMANTEAUS AND PLAY BOXES A S°ECIALITY, 


& W—S & W—S & W--S & W 


THE RoyvAL FAmiIcy. 











& W—S & W—S & W—S & W-S & W—S & W-S & W-S& W 
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FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 
CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
Universal Embrocation. 
CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
Universal Embrocation, 
CHES and PAINS ELLIMAN’'S 
Universal E mbrocation, 
‘ACHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
Universal Embrocation. 


b “An Excellent Good Thing.” iy 
FLEIMAN'sS LUMBAGO. 


ad From a Justice of the Peace. 
E LLIMAN'S m About a fortnight pod > heed 
4 advised me to try your Embroea- 
E LLIMAN’S | tien, and its effect has been magical.” 
- t FOOTBALL. 
E LLIMAN'S Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
° “Given entire satisfaction to all 
E LLIMAN’S | Who have used it. 
7" __, | STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
E LLIMAN’S From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest 
4 Lady in the World.” 
E LLIMAN’S “Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
4 strengthens the muscles,” 
E LLIMAN’S RUNNING. 
4 A Blackheath Harrier writes : 
E LLIMAN’S * Draw attention to the benefit to 
4 be derived from using Elliman's 
vq | Embrocatio after cross-country 
kK LLIMAN’S vemnieg it ‘the ‘winter mentha.” 
[{LUIMAN’s | SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 


From a Clergyman. 





we “For many years [I have used 
‘ v2 
[pLLIMAN >) your Embrocation, and found it 
_.. | most efficacious in preventing and 
Ie LLIMAN'S | curing sore throat from cold,” 
7 
CRAMP. 
’ rg 

|: LLIMAN'S CHas. 8S AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
4 Maskellya, Ce. lon, writes : 

Bo ELIMAN's | “The coolies suffer much from 
4 carrying heavy loads long distances, 
. ro | and they get cramp in the muscles, 

kK LLIMAN’S which, when well rubbed with your 

| Embroeation, is relieved at once,” 


LLIMAN’S 
1D : | ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
LLIMAN’S hs STIFFNESS. 
iD | A. F.GARDINER, Esq. (A.A.A, L.A.C. 
" Geart an Harriers’ Official Handl- 
capper), writes : 
“After exercise it is Invaiuaable 
kK LLIMAN'’S | for dispersing stiffness and aches. 
4 No athlete or cross-country runner 
Jgeem AN’S | should be without it.” 
4 ACCIDENT. 
KLe™ AN’'S | From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
4 


By LUEAN’ S 
4 


Music Hall, London. 
. a “Twas recommended by my friend 
yLUIMAN | ‘vietorina’ your I mbrocation, and 
.. | DY Using it for two days [ was 
poe AN’S | enabled to resume my duties.” 
4 
RHEUMATISM. 


From A. Barron, Esq., The Ferns, 


Jy LLIMAN's 

“ = Romford, 

J LEIMAN S “T write to say that had it not 
4 


been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
YLLIMAN’S | should have remained a cripple up 
kK sciony to the present moment.” 
‘* And it I will have, or f will 
have none.” 


| 





FoR ACHES AND PAINS? 





“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 





t= eel _EMBROCATION, 
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. WHAT ‘Ss IT ALL ABOUT?” 
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Price Threepence, poy Lit 56 Tllustrations. 





ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


NTRODUCED to the Public forty ycars agoy Elliman’s Royal Embrocation has obtained a world-wide reputation, not only by its possessing 
remarkable healing properties, quickly restoring an injured limb or part to a healthy state, but also on account of the ease with which it 


is applied, its use being unattended by the slightest risk of blemish. 
and Trainers of Race-Horses throughout the 


A large proportion of the Masters of the Foxhounds, Harriers, Beagles, 
United Kingdom use it constantly in their stables. The testimony of these men as to its 


efficacy all must recognise as unimpeachable. The Embrocation is very generally used by Contractors, Builders, Farmers, Brewers, Collicry 


(owners, Livery-Stable Keepers, Owners of Carriage and Draft Horses; in fact, 
to keep their horses’ legs sound and fit for hard work. 





by all those who see that it is the strictest economy 


Gold Medals awarded New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; Cologne International Sports Exhibition, 1889. 
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NO STABLE I3 COMPLETE WITHOUT 
For SPRAINS and 


CURBS, SPLINTS 
when forming, 
SPRUNG SINEWS, 


CAPPED HOCKS, OVER-REACHES, BRUISES and 
CUTS, BROKEN KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, 
SORE THROATS, SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, 
BRUISES IN DOGS, &e. 








“T think it very useful.” 


RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, FOR 


“ Indispensable in any stable, but especially 
| in the stable of a Master of Hounds.” 





HADDINGTON, 


Master of Berwickshire Hounds, HORSES, 


| ROYAL loarrnz 


“T have used it for some time past, and 
find it very efficacious if properly applied.” AND 
T. WALTON KNOLLES, 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland). 


“Tf used rey no blistering required.’ DOGS. 
w. 


. MARSHALL, 
Master of W. N C. Marshall's Hounds, 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 


EMBROCATION, 


Prepared only by 








AFTER THE GALLOP.—Trainer: “Get him home and apply Elliman’s Embrocation!” 





ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough, England. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Feb. 1, 1888), with three codicils (dated April 2 
and July 9, 1890, and Jan. 25, 1892), of the Right Hon. Harriet 
Elizabeth, Dowager Countess of Strafford, late of Sherborne 
House, Northleach, Gloucestershire, and 19, Curzon Street, 
who died on June 26, was proved'on Aug. 23 by Colonel the 
Hon. Charles Cavendish George Byng and Major the Hon, 
Lionel Francis George Byng, the sons, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £11,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths £50 to the Potter's Bar Cottage Hospital ; 
and there are some specific gifts to children and bequests to 
servants. As to the residue of her estate and effects, real and 
personal, she gives three fifteenths to each of her sons, Charles 
Cavendish, Lionel Francis, and Julian Hedworth, and two 
fifteenths to each of her daughters, Lady Susan Catherine 
Harriet, Lady Elizabeth Henrietta Alice, and Lady Margaret 
Florence Lucy. 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Baron 
Samuel Arthur de Haber, Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
late of 38, Rue de Chaillot, Paris, who died on June 9 intestate, 
were granted in London on Aug. 24 to Martine Marie Pol de 
Behagne, Comtesse de Bearn, the granddaughter and one of 
the next-of-kin, the value of the personal estate in this country 
amounting to upwards of £239,000. 

The will (dated Aug. 28, 1890) of M. Jules Lebaudy, late of 
2, Avenue Velasquez, and 19, Rue de Flandre, Paris, refiner 
and proprietor, who died on May 30, at his country house, 
Bougival, Seine-et-Oise, was proved in London on Aug. 24 
by Charles Emile Gaudin, the sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate in the United Kingdom amounting to upwards 
of £77,000. In addition to their legal portions, the testator 
bequeaths out of the disposable portion of his estate 5,000,000f. 
for each of his four children, but substitutes the children of 
each of his said children, respectively, to receive in equal 
shares their parents’ share; and there are considerable 
annuities and legacies to relatives and to trustees and 
executor. 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Mr. 
George Byng Hardwicke Shute, late of Robins Grove, Yateley, 
in the county of Southampton, who died on June 3, at Laver- 
stock, Wilts, intestate, were granted on Aug. 20 to Mrs. Emma 
Sophia Shute, the widow, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £24,000. 

The will (dated Nov. 21, 1888) of Mrs. Harriott Dalgairns, 
late of 26, West Mall, Clifton, near Bristol, who died on 


July 1, was proved on Aug. 23: by Frederick James Hand, the 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£19,000. The testatrix bequeaths £200 to the West London 
Hospital, Hammersmith ; and legacies to members of her 
family, executor, and attendant. As to the residue of her 
property, she leaves one third part each to her nephew and 
nieces, William Charles Collings Anson, Mrs. Edith Elizabeth 
Rickards, and Mrs. Rosalie Harriott Maunsell. 


The will (dated May 23, 1881) of the Hon. Mrs. Jessy 
Bootle-Wilbraham, late of Blyth Hall, Ormskirk, Lancashire, 
who died on July 18, was proved on Aug. 27 by the Earl of 
Lathom, the son, and George Roper, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £14,000. The 
testatrix gives £300 to each of her daughters, the Hon. Mrs. 
Jessy Caroline Bateman and the Hon. Mrs. Edith Burges ; and 
the residue of her property to her daughter, the Hon. Rose 
Bootle-Wilbraham. 

The will (dated April 24, 1878) of the Hon. Augusta Arthur 
Constantia Annesley, late of 7, St. George’s Square, who died 
on Aug. 16, was proved on Aug. 25 by the Hon. Altisidora 
Arthur Victoria Annesley, the sister, one of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £12,000. 
The testatrix gives and bequeaths the whole of her property, 
real and personal, equally between her sisters, the Hon. Ellen 
Arthur Catherine Annesley and the Hon. Altisidora Arthur 
Victoria Annesley. 

The will (dated Aug. 7, 1888) of the Rev. Weldon Champneys, 
hon. canon of Manchester, late of Carter Place, Haslingden, 
Lancashire, who died on May 9, was proved on Aug. 23 by 
Mrs. Frances Sophia Champneys, the widow, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £12,000. The 
testator gives and bequeaths to his wife all that he is 
competent to will, knowing that she will carry out all his 
wishes. 

The will (dated Sept. 10, 1891) of Francois Joseph de 
Perusse, Duc des Cars, late of the Chateau of La Roche de 
Brandt, Montamisé, France, who died on Sept. 22, was proved 
in London on Aug. 23 by Louis Albert Philibert Francois 
Auguste de Perusse, Duc des Cars, the son, the value of the 
personal estate in England amounting to £9561. The testator, 
among other specific bequests to him, bequeaths to his son 
Louis portraits of Queen Marie Antoinette, King Louis XVL., 
his Highness the Dauphin and the Dauphiness, two portraits 
of the Count d’Artois, a miniature of the Queen, mounted on a 
tortoise-shell box, a picture of the Vendée generals, and the 
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silk of the flag of the Babazon Gate carried off by his 
father. 

The will of Colonel Philip Wride Matthews, J.P., late of 
Milton Lodge, Gillingham, Dorset, who died on March 16, was 
proved on July 29 by Arthur John Matthews and Edward 
Herbert Matthews, the nephews, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £2211. 

The will of Mr. William Andrew Weguelin, late of High- 
brooke, West Hoathly, Sussex, who died on June 8, was proved 
on Aug. 12 by John Reinhard Weguelin, the son, and Arthur 
Weguelin Greene, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £1333. 


“The Angel’s Treasure” is the title of a melodious and 
expressive song just published by W. Paxton (19, Oxford 
Street, W.), and dedicated by special permission to her 
Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary of Teck. The words 
are from the pen of Mra R. C. Dickinson, who has 
evidently sought to breathe the spirit of consolation and hope, 
and to assuage the grief of the living by assurance that 
the soul of the departed has passed into the keeping of 
God’s angels. The music, by Hayward Aston, gives fitting 
expression to Mrs. Dickinson’s touching poem. The treatment 
is simple, but full of religious feeling, melodies and harmonies 
alike being of a suave and flowing character ; while the change 
of rhythm which accompanies the change of key in each verse 
affords all the necessary contrast for a song of this character. 
“The Angel's Treasure,” which is suitable either for a mezzo- 
soprano or baritone voice, should find distinct favour among 
ballad-singers. Its significance and intention are obvious, and 
as a musical offering it is both appropriate and welcome. 


Two young English girls, returned from Canada, have been 
charged at the Liverpool Police-Court with defrauding an 
Atlantic Steam-ship Company by hiding as “ stowaways ” on 
board a ship from Montreal, to get home to England. 

The approaching exhibition at Madrid, to commemorate 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America 
by Spanish ships under the command of Columbus, will con- 
tain some objects of historical interest. One is the original, 
with a facsimile for publication, of the chart drawn in the 
year 1500 by the pilot Juan de la Cosa, showing the West 
Indies and the north-eastern coast of South America, from the 
Amazon River to the Isthmus of Panama. The original has 
been preserved in the Naval Museum at Madrid. 
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SOAP MAKERS 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 








GET HER 


UNLIGHT SOAP 


if you regard her health and strength, 
and want to keep your home free 
from hot steam and smell, and save 
washing powders, 
clothes; it will be a blessing to her 


and to your home. 


and the 





FLORILINE | 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 


Worl | 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. | 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 


Is perfectiy harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. | 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass | 
jars. Price ls, 4 





features as yellow or decayed teeth. 


to the enamel 


remedied by it. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
Don’t lose sight of 
your teeth every | 


| THE MEXICAN 
eer BAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
testores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 


this fact, and remember to cleanse 
ri at supremely delightful and cffectua CoLouR. 
oe with that suprem 2 et Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
Gensirrice odour, 
FRAC A Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen. 
Should be in every house where a HAIn RENEWER 


is needed. 


S O Z D | OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 64. 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely | THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
Sozodont is in high favour with the fair | obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. | DroG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggiste, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
Bee MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. _ By 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph's 
Coat,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


"THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS. By 
AARON WATSON and LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 
Svols. Crown 8vo. 

“Certainly one of the brightest and best novels of the 
season,” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE IVORY GATE. By WALTER 
BESANT. Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, (Shortly. 


rIYREASON - FELONY. By JOHN HILL. 
Author of “ Waters of Marah,” &c. 2 vols. Shortly. 











A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By JOHN 

STRANGE WINTER. Author of “ Gateies Life,” 
“ Bootle’s Baby,” &c, With 34 Illustrations. Crown syo, 
cloth extra, 33, 6d. 


THE OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART. By 
Feap avo-cloth, ist. Author of “The Junior Dean,” 


NV AID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. By 

t. MUDDOCK, Author of “ The Dead Man's Secret,” 
&c. With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown svo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 














ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF OUIDA’'S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 


I IMBI: STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By 
OUIDA, A New Edition, With ® Full-y » Illustrations 
by Edmund H. Garrett, Square 8vo, cloth e 58, 


MY. FLIRTATIONS. , ] 














By MARGARET 
WYNMAN, With 13 Illustrations by Bernard 
Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bs, 6d. (Shortly. 





LONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEA. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,” &c. Crown svo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 


‘TY. HE DUCHESS OF POWYSLAND. By 
GRANT ALLEN, Author of “The Tents of Shem,” &c. 
Crown svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 








THE STORY OF LONDON ILL.U ISTRATED FOR THE — 
LONDON. By WALTER BESANT, Author 


of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. With 124 
Iilustrations, Demy &vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


HERE ART BEGINS. By HUME 
NISBET, Author of “ Lessons in Art.” With 27 Illus- 
trations, Square &vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 





Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


( N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure by 

Medicines, By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
London on Epps and Co, , 170, Piccadilly, and 4s, Thread- 
needle Stree 





Price 1s., post free. 


[DEAFNESS : Its Treatment by Massage 
(Hommel's Method), Baths, and Remedial Agents, 
with Cases of Nervous Deafness. By R.T. COOPER, M.A.,M.D, 
London; JAMES Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly and "4, Thread- 
needle Street, 


BRiNsMEAD PIANO 
A good piano is as nec ensary for the beginner as for 
the accomplished performer, and an inferior instru- 
ment vitiates the ear, impairs the sensibilities, and 
undermines the power of attainment to the higher 
rades of perfection in music, The Brinsmead Piano- 
orte can always be relied upon for the sweetness 
and enip | of its sympathetic tone, the exquisite 
delicacy of its touch = Ene grand organ-like power 
and One be of its « 
3RINSME ‘AD and SONS, Makers, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, w. 
Lists Free. 





TI\,HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. desire it 


to be most distinctly understood that they sre Piano- 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 


N?: 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
a SQUARE, 


YOOD, SOUND SECOND-H AND PIANOS, 

returned from hire. Grands, Semi-Grands,and Cottages 

by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other good ‘makers, from 

£20 to & £ eS Packed free and forwarded to any part. Descrip- 
tive lists 

THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO, ., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


p4Y by Day during THOMAS OETZMANN 

and CO..8 GREAT ANNUAL SALE, Grand and Cottage 
Pianofortes by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Steinway, Picker- 
ing, and other good makers, will be offered at nominal! prices 
to effect a clearance, Only ad address; 27, Baker Street, w. 


NCLUDED in the GREAT ANNUAL r ALE 
at THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S are Pianos by Broad- 
wood, Collard, and Erard, at prices ranging from £10 to £100, 
Descriptive lists post free. The Pianos are packed free, and 
safely sent toany part of the kingdom.—27, Baker Street, W. 
No other address, 




















PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, Established 1807. These celebrated 
PIANOS possess artistic qualities not to be found in any 
other maker. — SALE or HIRE; and on the Quarterly 
Instalment 8) sten 
17% NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


[D'ALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS, Fifty per cent. discount. Ten years’ warranty. 
Easy terms. Cottage Pianos & guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c. Approval riage free. 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Clnes 3 wuineas, |¢ lass 6, 35 guineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas, | Class 4 guineas, | Class 7,40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 wuineas, | Clase 8, 45 cuinens, 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 45 guinens 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free ifnot approved of within one month, 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
OO. (Katablished 106 Years),91, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
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MESSRS. JAY 


AVE a world-wide reputation for mourning goods, and it is thoroughly well 

deserved. It is always wise to buy either black or grey materials at a house where mourning goods are 

the speciality, as the choice is necessarily so much greater. Jay's are renowned for their taste, and nothing is ever 

seen in the shop which could not be worn by a lady of refinement, The articles on view are very choice and 
uncommon,’ -E. 1.” —Extract, 













Je 
HER MAJESTY ai THE QUEEN. 








GOODS AND GARMENTS ON APPROVAL. ; ; 
ME ISSRS. JAY forward Patterns of Materials and a choice selection of Mourning 


Garments FREE to any part of the Kingdom on application. 


ARTISTIC MILLINERY. ; 
a JAY’S Bonnets and Hats in Black or Black and White are 


incomparable.” 


PERFECT-FITTING GOWNS. ; el 
[)BESSMARING by French or English fitters of superior ability. A good 


fit guaranteed. 


TAILORING DEPARTMENT, 
nw Perfect-fitting Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits made 


: JAY’S, REGENT STREET. 
CREPE IMPERIAL FOR MOURNING WEAR. 
REPE IMPERIAL is all wool, and yet looks exactly like Crépe. It is solid 
and most durable, being free from the elasticity of the more pe’ rishable silk crépe which it so closely 
resembles, Crépe Imperial’ is made up effectively into costumes for deep mourning when it is not compulsory to 
trim with crépe.”—Extract from the Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper. 
SAv'S, REGENT STREET. 
MANTLES FROM THE FIRST HOUSES IN PARIS. 
MESSRS. 7A JAY have alw ays made for themselves original and exclusive designs in 
Cloaks and Mantles. These are copied in London, and made up for various degrees of mourning. The 
French models, not being for mourning, though of the most fashionable kind, are always sold at much less prices 
than paid for them in Paris. 








MOURNING ORDERS IN THE COUNTRY. 
MESES. JAY’S Experienced ASSISTANTS and DRESSFITTERS travel to any 
part of the Kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, They take with them Dresses, Mantles, and Millinery, 
besides Patterns of Materials, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse, 
Reasonable Estimates are also given for Household Mourning. 


JAY’S MOURNING HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 
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MOST CENTRALLY SITUATE FOR 


YYHIsS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public 
“ and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 
Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


The Table d’Hote open to Non- Residents. 


THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 
From 6 to 8.30 p.m., price 5s. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
SPECIAL DINNERS, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and upwards, 


Served in either the Public or Private Rooms. For Parties of 6, 8, 10, or more persons. 


The Hotel cellars are replete with Wines of the highest class, The management would draw attention to their 
fine stock of 1884 Champagnes, 


Teligraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 

I RIGHTON.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets. 
London to Brighton and back every Weekday. 

From Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 

Cheap 10s, 6d. Ist-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday, 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 

Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to emg, ~ by y Guntay 

From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12. a1 m. 

Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 

Return Tickets, from London 14s., 8s. 6d., and 6 4a. 


ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 

AND EASTBOU RNE. — Every Weekday Cheap Fast 
Trains from Victoria 8,10 and 9.55 a.m., London Bridge 8.5 ané 
9.55 a.m., New Cross 8.10 and 10 a.m., Norwood Junction &.: 
and 10 am., East Croydon 830 and 10.25 a.m., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.50 a.m. , calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, 
and Battersea; from C fapham Yt” 8.15 and 10.10 a.m, 
Returning by aay Train the ae day < 

SVERY SUNDAY, SPECIAL ‘AST TRAINS from London 

Bridge 9.25 a.m., New Cross 9.30 c m., Victoria 9.25 a.m., Ken- 
sington (Addison Road) 910 a.m., calling at West Brompton, 
Chelsea,and Battersea; from Clapham Junction 930) a.m., 
Norwood Junction 9.15 a.m.,and East Croydon 9.50 a.m, Re- 
turning by certain Evening Trains same day only. 
Special Day Return Tickets, 158., 10s. 6d, and 63, 


7 . . x 
MUNBRIDGE WELLS—EVERY 
WEEKDAY, CHEAP FAST TRAINS from Victoria 9.30 

a.m., C lapham June tion 9.35 a.m., Rensington (Addison Road) 
9.10 a.m. ; from L once Bridge 9.30% m m., calling at East Croydon. 
EVERY SUNDAY.—CHEAP RETURN TCKE TS by all 
Trains from Vic Hts a, Clapham Junction, London Bridge, New 
Cross, Forest Hill, Nor rd ones and East Croydon. 
Special Day Return Tickets » 108,, 78., 
Returning by any Train same ay only. 















PARIS. —SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEP PE, and ROUEN. 

These Two Special Express Bervices (Weekdaysand “Sunds ays) 

will this. year be ) continued until Oct. 31, 


j Paris | to London (1, 2) 1,2,3) 











mm a mm. 
Victoria .... dep, 9.0 Paris ... 000% dep. 00° +. 8.50 
London Bdge. ,, pm, = a.m. 
De London Bdge. hid 7.0 .. 7.40 
Paris ...... arr. 650 +. 8.0] Victoria...... 0 .. 7.50 





A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the Ist and 2nd Class 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven. 

The morning departure from London will on Sept. 18 and 19 
be postponed until 11.50 a.m.,, arriving in Paris 10 p.m. 
Fares—Single, First, 34s. 7d. ; Second, 25s. 7d. ; _ 18s, 7d. 
Return, First, 588. ad. ; Second, 428. 3d. ; Third, 33s. : 

Powerful Steamers, with excelle1 “ut Deck and other rh atime, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c.— 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all 
the principal places of interest on the Continent, 


For FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books, 


Tourist Programme, and Handbills, to be obtained at the 
Stations, and at the following Branch Many where Tickets 
may also be obtained: West-End General Offices, 28, Regent 
Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafale: ur 
Square; Hays's Agency, Cornhill; Cook's Office, Ludgate 
Circus ; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 

(By Order) A. SARLKE, Secretary and General Manager. 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
EAS —An ACC ELERATED and IMPROVED 

SU MMEIt SERVIC E of FAST TRAINS is now running to 
z armons, Lowestoft, Cromer, Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on- 

a, Walton-on- Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Alde- 
Sarah. Southwold, and Hunstanton. 

OURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
CHEAP TICKETS are issued by all Trains from London 
(Liverpool Street), also from Great Eastern Suburban Stations 
and New Cross (L.B.and S.C.) at same fares as from Liver- 
pool Street. These Tickets are also issued from St. Pancras 
(Midland) and Kentish Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, and Cromer. 

CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, &c. 

sour THEND-ONSEA and back 2s. 6d., DAILY from Liver- 

0 
PTH ROUGH EXCURSION TICKETS to SOUTHEND are 
issued from stations ae — Metropolitan Line, via Bishops- 
gate and Liverpool Str 

CLACTON, WALTON, sad HARWICH and hack 4s., from 
Liv erpoot Street, on Sundays at 9.10 4a.m.,and on Mondays at 
8.25 a. 

For ‘fall mearicalats s see bills. 

London, August 1892 Ww. Brrr, General Manager. 


~ 7 ‘ AT r 
[DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
Visitor: BDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq, R.A. 
OHN C, L. SPARKES, Esq. 

The Annual Session yall comumonee on Wednesday, Oct. 
Art Classes in connection with the Training School are ope n 
to the public on payment of fees. The classes for men and 
women students meet separately. The studies comprise 
Ornament and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use 
in Design and Composition, and include the study of Plants 
and Flowers, the Painting of Still Life,and the Drawing and 
Painting of Ornament and of the Figure. 

Candidates for admission who are not already registered as 
students of the School must have passed’ the Second Grade 
Examination in Freehand Drawing. Admission Examinations 
will be held at the School on Tuesday, Sept. 27,and Oct. 11, at 
11.45 a.m.-and 6.45 p.m. on both days, and on subsequent 
Tuesdays at frequent intervals during the Session. 

lication for information as to Fees and for Admission 
should be made in writing to the Secretary, Department of 
Science and Art, S.W., or on and after Oct. 5 personally to the 
Registrar, at the School, Exhibition Road, 8.W. 
By Order of the Lords of the Commitee e of Council 
on Education, 




















NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 

SLADE PROFESSORSHIP of FINE ART will be vacant 
at Christmas by the resignation of Professor Legros. Appli- 
cations for the Chair will be received up to Oct. 17. They 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the College, from 
whom information as to the duties and emoluments of the 
Chair may be obtained. The new Professor will be expected 
to enter upon his — on Jan, 10, 1893, 

M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


A REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN 
ROOM. TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, 

Should he used in every case of Weakness, Rheumatism, &c. ; 
and for all Children in the Daily Bath. Nothing so fortifies 
and invigorates the constitution, Of all Chemists, Grocers, &c. 
Wholesale of TIDMAN and Son, London, E. To avoid worth- 
less and injurious substitutes ask for Tidman’s. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 
BENSON’S, 6&1, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


London. 
163. , 203., 22s, per 100 (and upwards). Samples for 1s,(14stamps), 





Really good Foreign Cigars at 








NOVELTIES IN SILVER. 











ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF 
NOVELTIES 
POST FREE. 








PRICE INCLUDES 
ENGRAVING. 











9/- 


GODWIN 


10/- 


Bz son, 


8/6 


“NATIONAL” SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


By Special Appointment to His Highness the Khedive of Egypt. Imperial Order of Osmanieh, Fourth Class. 













Our “National” 
Set, Six Spoons, 
obtainable only of 
us, in Red, White, 
and Blue Case, 65/- 











THE 

LARGEST STOCK 

of SOUVENIR SPOONS 
IN LONDON. 








10/- 


SON, BOE LOS RS™. WW-C: Established 1801. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF EGLINTON AND WINTON. 
The Right Hon. apne William Montgomerie, Earl of 
Eglinton and Winton, 
Lord Montgomerie and 
Lord Seton and ‘Tra- 
nent in the Peerage of 
Scotland, Earl of Win- 
ton and Baron Ardros- 


descended from Roger of Mundegumbri, one of the Norman 
nobles who accompanied William the Conqueror, and who was 
made Earl of Shrewsbury. 
SIR GEORGE MACLEOD, M.D. 

Sir George Husband Baird Macleod, M.D., F.R.S., died snddenly 
at his residence. 10, Woodside Crescent, on Aug. 31. Ile was 
born Sept. 21, 1828, brother of the Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D., 
Senior Chaplain to her Majesty and Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
Scotland, by Agues, his wife, eldest daughter of Mr. James 


co-heiress of Mr. Malachy Daly, of Raford, county Galway. 
She married, in 1857, Sir Thomas Burke, Bart., and leaves 
by him, with other issue, Sir Henry George Burke, present 
baronet. 





The cotton and lia ym sinniiiahien firm of Sir Titus Salt, 
Sons, and Co. (Limited Liability), at Saltaire, near Bradford, 
one of the largest and most complete factories i in England, is 
about to be “wound up” owing to heavy losses, partly from 
the McKinley tariff, in the American trade. 


san of Ardrossan, in 
the county of Ayr, in 
the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, died 
on Ang. 31. He was 
born Dee. 3, 1841, the 
eldest son of Archibald 
William, thirteenth 
Eirl of Eglinton, K.T., by Theresa, his wife, widow of 
Commander Richard Howe Cockerell, R.N., and was edueated 
at Eton. His lordship was hereditary Sheriff of Renfrewshire ){r, William Houldsworth, of Belvidere, Lanarkshire. 
and a D.L. for the counties of Lanark and Avr. In 1862 he ‘ ar) eae 
married Lady Sophia Adelaide Theodosia, daughter of Charles LADY MARY BURKE. 
Worsley, second Earl of Yarborough, but by her (who Lady Mary Frances Burke, widow of Sir Thomas John 
died in 1886) leaves no male issue. The family honours’ Burke, third baronet, of Marble Hill, county Galway, died in 
now devolve on the late Earl's only surviving brother, George Dublin on Sept. 1. Her ladyship, who was born Oct. 3, 1831, 
Arnulph, formerly lieutenant Grenadier Guards, who was born was second daughter of Anthony Francis Nugent, Earl of 
in 1848. This family of Montgomerie is believed to be Westmeath, by Anne Catherine, his wife, elder daughter and 


Maxwell, of Aros Mull, county Argyll. Ie was Senior Surgeon 
of the General Hospital in the Camp before Sebastopol 
(English, Turkish, and Sardinian medals), and afterwards 
Regius Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow and 
Senior Surgeon-in-Ordinary to the Queen in Scotland. Sir 
George was also Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Medicine and Surgical Society of France, Fellow of the 
Surgical Society of Germany, Fellow of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, and Hon. Fellow of College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. In 1859 he married Sophia, daughter of 


The new ship Auchmonntain, of Greenock, lying in the 
Clyde, on Friday night, Sept. 2, bound for Sydney, New South 
Wales, took fire, and was + ted up by twenty tons of gun- 
powder, part of the cargo, at five o'clock next morning. 
Happily, no lives were lost, the master and crew having taken 
refuge on board H.M.S. Superb. The explosion took place at 
the mouth of the G areloch, some distance from the anchorage 
of other ships. 

One of Lord Nelson’s old flag-ships, H.M.S. Fondroyant, 
which he commanded while in the Bay of Naples, has been 
sold by the Admiralty to German ship-knackers, and towed to 
Swinemiinde, on the Baltic coast, to be broken up for timber 
H.M.S. Excellent, long the gunnery-school ship at Spithead, 
but which was Lord Exmouth’s flag-ship, then called the Queen 
Charlotte, at the bombardment of Algiers, has come to a 
similar ignominious end. This ship is now being broken up 
at Dort, in Holland. 




















iM on?Trs ca 
z= ra summer stay, Monte Carlo adjacent to Monac is 


of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spx ta on 
the Me diterranean sea-coast, 


DEATH. 


On Aug. 25, at Burnbank Terrace, Glasgow, W., 
Catherine, second daughter of the late Rev. George 


Charles, Stranraer, Scotland. Will friends kindly accept 


Sx 


of this intimation ? 
The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 


| heatis always tempered by the sea-breezes 








The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 

and numerous, With warm sea-lbaths; and there are 
soe ortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
xv . 1 ome of our own places of summer resort in England, 


Direct Railway Communication between Scarborough, 
Whitby, and Saltburn. 


Monace is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
ffers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
ish ym the banks ofthe Rhine ~The atre,Concerts 
Vene tian Fet es, &c. 


Gold Medal, 


Spécialité : 
Paris, 1889. 


The “Orient” Pearls. 
There is, perhaps not * world thatcan compare in 
of its peo 


th. 
8 Pde tn, rn 


ey — i, t tu-aday z ‘ stocrat 
4 I nost frequented by elle in rope 
¥. 4 ws | and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring, 


urs from Loudonand forty 


ts Ry: . 

o» or) aey . eo a n short, Monteu 
HYD Dow SEE | aero“ 
THE VERY FASHIONABLE NEW “COLLAR-NECKLET.” UL LE TONE af RAL LD ty met ron E 

I 


Five Rows of Finest “Orient” Pearls, mounted with handsome Diamond Clasp and n respecting Family Arms and Pedigre 
Three Diamond Slides, set a jour. Prices ranging from $5 5s. | d tty in, len ce rs, 7s. b k plate “ 


85, New Bond St., W. 248, Regent St.,W. 43, Burlington Arcade, W. lea Wie Seal Bn 


ne 
LLUMINATED AboR ESSES ON VELLUM 
Near Oxford Cire N.B.—The ympany’s onl ri ess in the 
Arca 


THE ZETLAND HOTEL, SALTBURN- BY-THE-SEA. 


Adjacent to the Saltburn Brine and Swimming Baths. 
ILLUSTRATED TARIFF on application. 





Pro papectus post fr 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 
YULLETON’S G sUINE A BOX of CRESTED 
Y - ——$—$——$ - TATIONERY t ty Paper and Squar ' 
per Fao, } : wae es, 9 mped in colour th ¢ ~ o wit uh 
ra ‘ ° N iarge r’ engraving 


‘CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Awarded 25, Cranbourn Street, 


NEGRETT & ZAMBRA’S 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES. 


Near Marshall and Snelgrove’s. 














from 
For over a quarter of a century it 


every flower that 
breathes a fragrance __ has never failed to rapidly 
restore Grey or Faded iis HE st He NOURS 
}& ‘XH 


SWEET SCENTS| Hair, in youth IBITIONS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX| - ‘ @ -. ‘CHOCOLAT - MENIER- 


FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM| 
eh teas May be obtained Falling. 
BRE ‘KP AST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


? Of any Chemist or causes Luxnu- 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 





arrests Cases, 
106; of all 
Hairdressers 





Perfumer. ‘ P 
o> » . riant Growth, is and Chemists. 
ond stree’ permanent, & Circulars cn 
— applica- 
- — arm- 
fy eiPics —This beautiful Fabric, made less Wholesale 
434 expressly for the 


nanufacturers of the Eureka Shirt \ Agents : 
rticulars. forw fr R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


itte a ail pa 1 fre nN 
« f. FORDand ’ 


oe 





CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


31-33, BerNERS STREET, W., 
and 91-9, City RoaD, E.C., Loxpon 








Sold Everywhere. — FOR 


ry EUREKA _ SHIRTS. 


itiveasare pon Bee ne tooden | -onnnmnmnnangion hehe oe , MILITARY SERVICE, 
TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. DEER-STALKING, or YACHTING. 


; . fine. 9s. Send three (n with cas A \ | Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. 
Returned re f ise, carriage paid 7 
ft. FURD and CO. 4.9 try, London. ’ CLoupy Long Range, with High Magnif, ing Power and 
ese a kr toi SCRUBB’S (12) AMMONIA pee 
Ge mma even renee | MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. ee 
“ Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 


retti and a pte have 
P: ce 5a, 6d. and 10a, fii | 
+7] {ote Shrunenous the world. Inv aluable for all Toilet purposes. 
sents V tN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., W 
~ “R. HOVES e aan ores - Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
P 1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 
| G Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 





OP AOE ate es = ely 








Sum RTS. —OLI D ‘SHIR Ts Refronted, Wai | 





Miastrated Price-Lists pees | free to all parts of the World. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


SCIENTIZIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OpTiIciANs 
1rO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


BRANCHES : 
C O C K a E’ S 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; Negretti and Zambra’s 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace. 
A N Ti B | a | O U S Illustrated Catalogue, 1200 Engravings, 5s. 64. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Negretti, Lendon.’’ Telephone No. 6583. 
PILLS. 
os |} UAM - VAR score 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR LIVER. WHISKY 
_s | USED IN THE PALACE AND IN THE SHIELING, 
|THE BEST. BUY NO OTHER. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
INNES AND GRIEVE, Epinsuron. 


I 


Er AYLOR'S CIMOL ITE is wed only 
harmless SKIN POW DEK P 

t, and c — preacri hed “the at 

t e. Sent for 14 or 3% penny 


re. P 
NV ALI AB L oe 
3, Baker Street, London, W. 





be ZE M. A Perfect ly - Cured.— ECZEMA driven | — 
CZEMA entire era ted, §& 
runpe es , ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


coregat a MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SIT SOOTHING SYRUP 
Caster’s Little . scr pnins to poss té Sau te 
Liver Pills, the sme, rlacng ae 


. SURE TO REGULATE THE ee taf RRNA Ss NESSES 
Small Pill. Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves ( ‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PIL: LS. 


Small Dose. a _ . — 2. <DIG ESTION 
Small Price. RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. (OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle, OR HEARTBUR 
Forty 


robe. DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN : 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


ie B.A. Office, Bridge 
NO CURE, NO'PAY. 


Feuer S PILLS and OINTMENT. 








(jOCKLE'S 





) aan ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, | 
J FOR BILF 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS- ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 

Facing the Sea, Due South, FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled 
Kefurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 


To be had in Bottles 
of all Chemists. TER ; , 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Haii 
* ounge, Luxurious tted throughout, Moderate fixe: 
Imperial Capsuleds | (oot eee ad aati, ‘thee 
7 C. A. SCHWABE, Manager. 
Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. | — . : 








Without Fail. 
. Re OBLNSON & CLRAVER have a 
Carter’s Little POCKE ee ae 
| Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST ‘i2%he Queen” cos 


Purely Vegetable. 
Of all Chemists, () ) [ | \ F 6 ) | [. iF ldre 1's, 1 3doz nm tule 
oC Quarts, 9s. CAMBRIC :: Gent's 3 eat -- ai 
, : SAMPLES AND PRICE- HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Liver Pills. | 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Cure Torpid Liver 
1s. 1id. 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs 
For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. 
LISTS POST FREE. 
i 
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The Solid Progress of 
Electropathic Treatment. 





extensive and unparalleled influence in the prevention and alleviation 


\* 
| 


and properly directed Electropathic treatment is indeed remarkable. 


The solid progress of rational 


ah 
i] he 
a 


of diseas¢ is to-day being exercised. 


marvellous curative efficacy of Electricity in cases of constitutional disease 
and enfeeblement and its great reparative power in disorders of the nervous 
system are, happily, well-authenticated facts that do not admit of dispute. The 
reason of this is not far to seek, for from no other medicine can such varied 
and brilliant results be obtained as from an intelligent and skilful utilisation of 
Electricity. 

The Medical 


Battery Company, Limited, are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of Mr. 


Can these statements be proved? Undoubtedly they can. 


Harness’ now famous Curative Electropathic Belt Appliances; and should 
any persons still have the least doubt as to their bond-fide character they 
are invited to call without delay at the Company’s Electropathic and Zander 


Institute, 52, Oxford Street, W. (at the corner of Rathbone Place), where they 


can see them scientifically tested, and can personally examine the thousands of | 


unsolicited testimonials and Press reports which have been received from all 
parts of the world. 


The experience of one gentleman, who, after the use for a short time of 
Harness’ Electropathic Belt, wrote “I feel a buoyancy of spirits, a capability 
of enjoying myself, and a clearness of head hitherto unknown,” is the 
experience of thousands whose sufferings have been alleviated by the use 
of this scientific appliance. Mr. S. Tarrant, Weedon, Northamptonshire, after 
wearing Harness’ Electropathic Belt for debility, writes: ‘I feel much stronger, 


and am happy to say it has done me a great deal of good.” For everyone, 





young or old, whose bodily health and vitality have been reduced to a state of 


exhaustion, Mr. Harness’ improved system of Electropathic treatment will be 
found to stimulate the nervous system, restore wasted musele and tissue, and 
alleviate both mental and physical sufferings. 

As before stated, the uses of Electricity for curative purposes are varied and 
brilliant. By electrolytic action ladies troubled with superfluous hairs or with 
warts can have them painlessly removed, and the treatment is absolutely 
infallible. 


the President of the Electropathic Institute, is an invention which enables some 


Again, a marvellous Ear Appliance, patented by Mr. C. B. Harness, 


of the most obstinate cases of deafness to be immediately relieved without the 
siightest pain, inconvenience, or danger watever. Experienced specialists are 
in daily attendance, and sufferers from any nervous muscular or organic ailment 
are invited to call, if possible, and avail themselves of a free private consultation. 
Another feature of the Electropathie and Zander Institute is the Electro-Dental 
Department, where the most difficult operations are carried out with marvellous 
success by the most skilful American and English dental surgeons. ‘This 
Institute is the largest and only complete Electro-Medical establishment in 
the world, an1 is open free to all interested in the treatment of disease by 
Electricity, Massage, Swedish mechanical exercises, inhalation, &e. The 
Company’s officers are prepared t» prove the marked supremacy of Electricity 
over all other known methods for the treatment and alleviation of disease; also 
the superiority of Harness’ Washable Trusses, and other improved hernia 
Those who cannot call should write 


MEDICAL 
BATTERY COMPANY, Limitrep, whose only address is the ELECTRO- 
PATHIC and ZANDER INSTITUTE, 52, OXFORD STREET 
Rathbone Place), LONDON, W. 


appliances over any others in the market. 


at once for book of testimonials and full particulars to the 


corner of 
























Sik JOHN BENNETT, Lrto., 


Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


4 rs 





f » 

{ 

sli) CLOCKS. 

The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 

Lower than ever. 

JEWELLERY 

A Large and Elegant 


Stock of 
every Description. 


SILVER WATCHES 
from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES 
from 25. 
LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, 
damp, and dust tight, 


Ditto in Silver, 25. 





THE CHEAPSIDE #-PLATE 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 
With Chronometer Balance and 
jewelled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 





produced. Air, damp, and dust 
tight. 


Ditto, in Gold, 212. 


LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. 


In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cascs, 
jain polished or richly engraved, 
Plate: finely Jewelled movements, 


Chronometer Balance, 
adapted for all climates. 





specially 







LADIES’ GOL 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and 

workmanship. With plain 

polished or richly engraved 

18-carat Gold Cases, fully 

Jewelled, strong Crystal 

Glass, air, damp, and dust 
tight. 


Illustrated Catalogues 


Post Free. 


PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
£10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
to £250. 





Arms and Inscriptions 
emblazoned to order. 
Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- 
lery repaired on the premises 
* by experienced Workmen. 


COLD CHAINS 


AT 
Manufacturers’ Prices. 








A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS }-PLATE 
HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
timed for all climates. 
In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly 


Jewelled in 13 actions. 


emblazoned, 
Ditto in Silver, 215. 


S:ir JOHN BENNETT, LT Tv., 
Watch, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturers, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London, 








“TAKE ONE,” 


A striking character at the Fancy Dress Ball recently 
given by the Mayor of Leicester, in aid of the Children’s 


Hospital. 












































































GLADSTONE BAG. 


Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Co 
Nail, and Shaving Brushes ; 
Seent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Pencil, inks 


£6, 
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FISHER’S 





Silver, £7 10s. 
Lock and 


18-in., Plated, £6; 
In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong 


mb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 


tand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, 
‘s, Nail-File, and Button-Hook. Price, complete, 
with Plated Fittings ; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 


REMOVABLE CENTRE, SILVER FITTINGS. 
Ri murteen- Inch Morocco Leat her, Nickel Lock and 
lewat nt and useful. Completely fitted 
Hair, Velvet, Cloth, Tooth and 
Co nb, yard Knife, Glove Stretchers, 
; mn-Hook, Knife, Corkscrew, 





s*king-G las , 
wi s,Ink, “L ight,e omp lete Writing Case, and Thimble, 


S, FISHER, 188, STRAND. 








MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


FOOD. 
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a RY & ces 
S BX AUSTRALIAN PEN kf 
© LONDON | 
be a 
o 6 
- = PERRY & C23 = 
S Gm 3) [Austra ° 
E > MAisiAroy § 
sc a 
© = 
° = PERRY & Cos 
é —emm \()fAustRALIANPEND = 
be — Ne LONDON 4 
. 13) 
= 3 
a 
a : 
This is a small series of pens m ide in the 
U,M, B, and J patterns, inan in orrodibl metal, 
which is coated with pure gold. No ink will 
iffect thes pels 80 as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and easy elasticity. 


6 Samples by post, 6d., or 12 for Is. 


HOLBORN 






sor" 8 Cc 1G aARETTES will immediately relieve, and 


"mt fre from WILCOX and CO. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
“AUSTRALIAN” PENS. 


LORD KELVIN’S (rscmson”) mossteucnsu 


These taps have been opened and 
closed under water pressure for the 
equivalent of more than 50 years 








——— 


Eight Mills. 


(30 times 


attained. 
By the 


D.C.L., 


The taps 


metal throughout, and are 


suitable for 


Descriptive pamphlets and prices on application. 


deterioration. 
fibre, or leather washer valve and the 
packing or washer round. the spindle 
are entirely dispensed with. 
water - tightness is 


invention of this inde- 
structible water tap, 
LL.D., 
Royal Society, 
many other useful inventions, has 
effected what previous inventors have 
unsuccessfully 
ingenious device, the metallic valve 
and its seat retain their burnished 
condition for an indefinite period. 
are made of the _ best 


a day). without any 
The ordinary rubber, 


Perfect 
nevertheless 


Lord Kelvin, 
President of the 
&e., the author of 


attempted. By an 





} 


equally 
boiling and cold water, 


are tested to 3001b. per square inch before leaving the works, and are sold at a_lower price 
than equal qualities of ordinary firms by the 


PALATINE ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, | 


10, BLACKSTOCK STREET, LIVERPOOL, Sole Licensees. 





Is a Hand 
Amateurs. 


The Eastman Photo 


Paris : 4, Place Vendéme. 


THE 


KODAK 


Camera especially designed for 
It is the most compact instrament 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations. 

PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 
NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 

“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 

WE DO THE REST.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 





115, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Materials Co., Ltd., 


Nice: Place Grimaldi. 





3000 Workpeople. 


BARLOW & JONES, LD., 


Largest Manufacturers of Quilts in the World. 


QUILTS, 


TURKISH TOWELS, 


TOILET 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS. 


Kept by best Drapers. 


COVERS. 














THE MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 


Retail in Tins, Is. 6d., 
of Chemists, &e 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 





FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


gn's Foov’ ent irely saved haby's life. 





Ln ’ 
He is now rosy, aad fattening rapidly.’ 





93. Gd., 58., and 105., 


, Everywhere. 


EXTR te FROM PR IVATE LETTER.— Really, 


. hee in this horrible climate he could dige 









S00 


& INVALIDS. 


I consider that, humanly 
I had tried four other well- 





st nothing until we began 


ZB, GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED, 
HEALTH 


EXHIBITION, 
LONDON. 











SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


PERRY & Co. Ltd., 


VIADUCT, LONDON. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE .. 





Dee. 22 


comaert 





HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
PIPE, with Rim, amber and 


STHMA 


NO 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


Why suffer from these distressing complaints, when 


x erance wijl radically cure you? Highly 
commended’ by the most eminent physicians. Ail 
per box of 35 Cigarettes, 2s. 6d. 
239, Oxford Street, 
14, Rue de la Paix, 





Paris Depot: BERAL, 


PRX 






CURES 


WHEN 


ALL OTHER 
REMED? 


FAIL. 


Corns and Bunions. 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. 
A trial of a box 1s earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 





\' 


IS 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


‘ls no hesitation in recommending Its use.— 
883. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
Maxuractony: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 





THE 


BEST REMEDY 


It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 


It is a thin plaster, and 








It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, | 
Thousands have been cured, 


takes up no room in the boot, 
Boxes 1s. 14d., of all Chemists, 


1 and Pu ublished at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish ot St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by IncRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, atevenaid, —SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1892, 





WATER TAPS. | | FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 


e———z—zzz————>_>_>_>_——_—————_—_——————— 
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| D* TIBBALDS 


BLOOD?" 


etn ll daddseddddddddciaasianrat 





BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
A PURE COMPLEXION. 


All who value their Complexion should never be 
without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 
| Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
nent results you must go to the cause—namely, 
the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 
Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
IN THE WORLD. 


CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 
Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 

FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 

IT HAS NO RIVAL. 


THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 

Chemists will procure it, 18, 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6l., and Ls, 

per bottle, Wholesale London Agents, Edwards & Co., 

Queen Victoria Street; Barclay & Sons, Farringdon 
Street ; or direct from 


SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 


PP Mew Illustrated on for 1892 now ready. 
(PHE G ‘UN OF THE DERIOD.” 


TRADE-MARK. R 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, 1879; MEL BOL It INE, 1880 ; 


TREBLE 4 EXPRESS. RIFLES, 
\ HENRY OR oy Hays 4 


/FLING 











LOWEST Qe 
TRAJECTORY U GREAT ACCURACY 
I IFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, , and 


2 to 5O guineas a, 1), “and “577 Bore 






Express— tifles, non-fouling, cartridge-cjc cting 20, 
"360, “340, ‘320, ‘300, and °220 bores, from 3to 10 guineas; Single 
Hamine rless, same bi ores, 8 to 10 guineas, CAE iUN mn 
barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore for sho 


‘ 
ball—as M.L.’s from 6 guineas; as B.L.’s from it x? 2» guineas, 
COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of barrels, rified with e xtra shot 
barrels, choked or c ylinde rs, from 14 to 40 guineas, this latter 
forming a battery of itself for the man of moderate means ; “360 
to ‘577 ritied barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for paper or brass shelis. 
Send six stamps f w Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, and Revolve rs, 
the largest Stock in the Trade, toG. E, LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, birmingham. Established 1850. 
Telegrams: ** Period, Sirasing ham.” 


_ SWEET 
LAVENDER 


(M wee Mur 1 ETT BRAND, 
The Favourite 
English Perfume. 


ALWAYS REFRESHING, 
SWkRET, AND LASTING, 
Prices, 1-, 2/6, 5'-, and 

10.6 per Bottle. 
To be had of Perfumers, 
Chemists, &c. 


Wholes fh He 1VENDEN 
l K 32, Ber- 


4 
“ 
z 


ners Street w and 91-06, 
City Road, EA ‘4 London. m. 


GEO. CORDING’S 


LADIES’ 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S 
WATERPROOFS. 


120, REGENT STREET. 
IZODS === 


Special Scientific Process, 
IZODS coatire Medical pinion recommends them 


for THE 
Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous that ek are unpsur- 
ITY LE, 





over Europe, and everywhere in 
India and Colonies: Name and Trade 
Mark, Anchor, on every ir and 
box. Ask your Draper or tfitter 
for IZOD'S make; take no other, 
and see yea ge them, as bad makes 
are often sold ‘or sake of extra profit, 
Write for our sheet of Drawings, 


E. IZOD & SON, 
30, Milk 8t., London. 
Manufactory: LaNDPORT, Hants __ 




















